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> EY CROWELL 


Americana literati RODNEY CROWELL continues down 
the path blazed by his previous three records by 
writing about contemporary themes. Produced by the 
legendary Joe Henry, the album contains what 
Crowell says are ‘some of the best performances I've 
given to date’. 


Crowell bounded onto the music landscape in 1988 with 


the crossover album Diamonds and Dirt, which 
produced an astonishing five number one singles and a 
Grammy Award. As part of Emmylou Harris’ original Hot 
Band, Crowell's musical pedigree is unquestionable. 


Acoustic Blues 


Big Dave Mclaai 


Big Dave McLean is one of those Winnipeg musicians 
who has dug a deep trench across this country and 
he's the man who has been the heart of the Manitoba 
blues scene for close to four decades. He's the real 
deal, a blues singer armed with a voice that could 
give a miles' worth of boxcars rumbling through the 
Winnipeg train yards a run for their money. 
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Blues Walkin’ 
Like AMan 


“Today she is regarded as the top female interpreter 
and authority on traditional blues worldwide” 
— The Blues Foundation 


Rory has won five Blues Music Association Awards 
including one for her last CD 'The Lady And Mr. 
Johnson’. 'Blues Walkin' Like A Man’is a tribute to Son 
House, one of histories most important blues artists 
and the man who taught Robert Johnson. Rory first 
met Son House as a teenager in 1965. John Sebastian 
(The Lovin' Spoonful) is featured on harmonica. 


~@ Tim Hus » 


"Tim's awesome. He’s one of my favorite Canadian 
songwriters. Nobody captures the rough-and-ready 
frontier imagery better than him.” — Corb Lund 


Endorsed by lan Tyson and Corb Lund, Tim Hus prides 
himself on being part of a long line of storytellers. His 
role models also include Woody Guthrie, Stompin' Tom 
Connors and road dogs like Fred Eaglesmith. 
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“Without a doubt one of the most exciting and innovative 
artists gracing contemporary blues, Joe Louis Walker has 
glowed like a shining blues beacon.” — All Music 


Multiple Award Winner JLW is one the most heralded 
blues artists of our time. ‘Witness To The Blues’ is a 
landmark album in his 20 year career and marks a retur 
to his distinctive blues/soul style. It includes a duet with 
Shemiaka Copeland and production by Duke Robillard 
who contributes outstanding guitar. Joe Louis Walker he 
previously recorded with legends like BB King, Steve 
Cropper, Ike Turner, Huey Lewis, Scotty Moore, Bonnie 
Raitt, Taj Mahal and Gatemouth Brown to mention a few 


Broadcasters. 


Ronnie Earl 


1 Mees 


“For my ears, Earl stands nearly alone as-one of fhe 
‘great' quitarists-of our time, as*his technique; tone 
and explosive outbursts are what make'him So 
special.” — BluesWax 


NEW a ep RECORDS 


SOLAS 


FOR LOVE AND LAUGHTER 


OLAS has electrified crowds everywhere it has 
ed; it’s an Irish traditional band bearing all the 
PaaS of greatness.” -The Wall Street Journal 
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“Emmitt's acobeticeieaen 
sound just keeps getting 
‘ better.” - RELIX 


ributed by Outside Music @urTsipe 


“Folk-rock goddess”- THE NEW YORKER ~_ 


Jeff* Coffim maw’ tet 


FEATURING: Jeff Coffin, Roy “Futureman” 


Chris Walters, Bela Fleck, Victor Wooten, Doug Belote, 
Alana Rocklin, Pat Bergeson, R. Scott Bryan, Roy Agree, 
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“Almost terrifying the amount 
of music these guys can get out 
pe of three pairs of hands!” 
“(Colmar Reale Git or meting ace ne - Philadelphia City Paper (US) 
kindness seem edgy and chic” a 

- BOSTON GLOBE € ‘ 


“One ofthe best singer-songwriters 
recording today” - AFTERELLEN.COM ‘ 


m UtoPtrtAninr 
ais new release from ~ Grane: nae Sax BITTERSWEETS 
player from Béla Fleck and the Flecktones. 


goodnight san francisco 


“What an 
amazing band. 
They give me 
hope for the 
future.” 

- ROSANNE CASH 


! BITTERSWEETS 


“Just plain great, clearly destined 
for stardom.” 
- EAST BAY EXPRESS 
“left Coffin's boldness, (SAN FRANGISGO)} 

intensity, and verve set 
him apart from other 
saxophonists.” 
- JAZZ TIMES 


Wooten, Felix Pastorius and Kofi Burbridge. 7-«\ ; 1 
WITH SPECIAL GUESTS: J | 
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Rod McGaha, Barry Green and Black Cat Sylvester. 


Shooglenifty 


November 21, 2008 7:30 pm 


An innovative Edinburgh band, 
Shooglenifty fuse techno and 
dance rhythms with Scottish 
traditional music, blues, and rock 
for a unique sound. Shooglenifty 
are at the forefront of the 
folk/fusion Celtic music scene, with 
their trademark combination of 
superb musicianship, ensemble 
cohesion, and inventiveness. 


Box Office: 1.780.449.3378 
www.festivalplace.ab.ca 


Sponsored in part by: 


Penguin Eggs 
Magazine 


penguin 


Canada’s Folk, Roots and World Music Magazine 
Issue No. 37, Spring, 2008 
Issn: 73060205 
10942 - 80 Avenue, Edmonton, Alberta 
Canada, T6G ORI 
Tel: (780) 433-8287 
Fax: (780) 437-4603 
www.penguineggs.ab.ca 
e-mail: penguineggs@shaw.ca 
Editor: Roddy Campbell 
Managing Editor: Annemarie Hamilton 
Production: Doug Swanson 
Circulation: Maghan Campbell 

Penguin Eggs welcomes news, features and 
photos, but cannot accept responsibility for 
any unsolicited material. Please check with 
the editor prior to submitting any articles 
or artwork. We publish four times a year: 
Summer (June), Autumn (September), Winter 
(December) and Spring (March). 

All text and photographs are copyrighted 
and may not be reproduced without prior 
permission. Reviews can be duplicated for 
publicity purposes without consent. While we 
take care to ensure that all content is truthful, 
we cannot be held liable if found otherwise. 

This magazine takes its name from Nic 
Jones’s wonderful album Penguin Eggs — a 
collection of mainly traditional British folk 
songs revitalized with extraordinary flair and 
ingenuity. Released in Britain in 1980, it has 
grown into a source of inspiration for such 
young, gifted performers as Kate Rusby and 
Eliza Carthy. 

Nic, sadly, suffered horrific injuries in a car 
crash in 1982 and has never fully recovered. 
He now seldom performs. His care and 
respect shown for the tradition and prudence 
to recognize the merits of innovation makes 
Penguin Eggs such an outrageously fine 
recording. This magazine strives to reiterate 
that spirit. Nic Jones’s Penguin Eggs is 
available through Topic Records. 

Penguin Eggs is published and printed 
in Canada and acknowledges the generous 
financial support from the Alberta 
Foundation for the Arts and the Government 
of Canada through the Publications 
Assistance Program and the Canada 
Magazine Fund toward our mailing, editorial 
and production costs. 


Canada Council Conseil des Arts 
ED for the Arts du Canada 


Canada 
CA Foundation 


for the Arts 


editorial 


“Penguin Eggs Turns 10 Years Old, Shocker.” 
Yes, it’s true. This magazine took its first 
tentative steps as an e-zine back in the sum- 
mer of 1998. The idea then was to build up a 
readership on the Internet and move to hard 

copy. It took almost three years of serious 
trepidation and general naivety to reach that 
goal with issue No. 10 in 2001. 

I had nurtured the idea of putting Michael 
Brook on the first printed edition for some 
time. To me it was a quintessential Canadian 
story. Brook enjoyed recognition all over 
Europe for his work with Nusrat Fateh Ali 
Khan, Youssou N’Dour and Djivan Gaspa- 
ryan but more or less remained unknown 
at home. Penguin Eggs would rectify that. 
Wouldn’t it? Hmmmn! 

Still, the basic philosophy of what goes 
into the magazine remains the same. Amaz- 
ing talent, no matter how obscure, deserves 
all the acknowledgment we can muster. Pe- 
riod. While name recognition certainly helps 
over-the-counter sales, consistent quality 
will do the same job over the long haul. Of 
that, I have no doubt. And as for the increas- 
ing amount of specialty magazines that tie 
editorial content to advertising, a pox on 
all of their publishers’ hamsters. One noted 
singer-songwriter told me she wrote her 
own cover feature. So much for objectivity. 

Without advertisers Penguin Eggs could 
not possibly exist. Issue No. 10 included 
such clients as the Edmonton Folk Music 
Festival, Borealis, Stony Plain and Warner 
Bros Records. They are all still with us. And 
what’s more, they, and many others since, 
recognize that keeping an independent, 
enthusiastic-driven magazine-alive has an 
importance to our folk community that goes 
way beyond simply selling a product. 

Still, like all free-spirited infants, Pen- 
guin Eggs has suffered teething problems 
— mostly with design and editing. Our 
letters page remains a letdown. Seldom do 
we provoke debate or scorn. This issue, 
however, is a remarkable exception. While 
we will always strive to fine-tune the look 
of the magazine, plans are now underway 
to integrate our website more with the 
printed content. Those plans include regular 
podcasts offering music and interviews with 
those featured in these pages, as well as free 
compilation CDs to download. The first nine 
e-zine issues will also be available as soon 
as we can cobble them back together. 

The past 12 months has seen the demise of 
No Depression and Harp. Both covered similar 
territory to Penguin Eggs. The music industry 
is in turmoil. And yet I can’t help but look to 
the future with a great sense of optimism and 
achievement. Next stop, then, 10 years in print. 

— Roddy Campbell 


ie Cover Feat ‘ure 


40 .. ./, Flathead, Ry Cooder’s latest record- 
ing, reflects on the blue-collar white California of 
the '50s and ’60s as seen through the eyes of 
the fictional racecar driver and redneck musician 
Kash Buk and his bar band, The Klowns. Cooder 
provides colourful insight into a bygone era. 
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06... .Charts 
08... .News 
12... .Swansongs 


14....The Big Buzz 
21... .Big Dave McLean 
22... .fRoots 

25... .Tanya Tagaq 

27... .Spirit of the West 
28... .Kathy Mattea 
32....The Chieftains 

33... . .Kensington Prairie 
36... .Win Karine Polwart CDs 
37... .Ray Davies 

40... .Ry Cooder 

51... .Reviews 

67... .Letters 

69... .Subscriptions 

72... .Le Quartier Frangais 
74....The Opinion Page 


Ae ie : 
_ Quotable 
“I’m a person ore has ne bedivea my library 


card above my Academy Award. I’m dangerous in a 
bookstore.” — Buffy Sainte-Marie 


“T wanted to be in Ray Price’s band in those 
days. I thought, “That’s it,’ when I heard My Shoes 
Keep Walking Back To You. That’s what life is all 
about. My dad says, “No you don’t want to do 
that. That’s a bunch of hillbillies ... a bunch of 
rednecks.” — Ry Cooder 


“Tt’s interpreters, not songwriters, who make folk 
songs. In fact, it’s arguably downright arrogant to 
write an original song and call it a folk song.” 

— Ian Robb (Letter to the Editor) 


68. . .Poem — This One Is For ... 
By Evalyn Parry 


73 . . .Two traditional Quebec fiddle tunes: 
Reel. du ti-minou and Valse des poeles 
— arranged by Pascal Gemme 
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us DVD! 


Mose Allison 
A self-made compilation (White Label CDR) 


Pa. Bembeya Jazz 
The Syliphone Years (Sterns) 


Cake 
Fashion (Vuicano) 


4. Jali Musa Jawara 
Jali Musa Jawara (Oval/Go Discs) 


5. Spider John Koerner 
A self-made compilation (White Label CDR) 


6. The Mekons 
Heaven & Hell: The Very Best of the Mekons (Cooking Vinyl) 


Te Youssou N’Dour 
A self-made compilation (white Label CDR) 


8. Charlie Parker 
The Essential Charlie Parker (Metro/Union Square) 
9. Joe Strummer and the Mescaleros 
Global A Go Go (Hellcat) 
10. Various Artists 


Stepping Up (Topic) 


lan Anderson is the editor and publisher of England's fRoots magazine. 
The above CDs live permanently in his car. See fRoots feature, page 22. 


Nar a8. 


lan Anderson 


fred’s top 5 


ifr Hey Rosetta 
Into Your Lungs. . . (Sonic Records) 


2 Great Big Sea 
Fortune's Favour (WEA) 


ro Ne Graham Wells 
Traditional Music From Newfoundland (independent) 


4. Duanne Andrews 
Raindrops (Independent) 


5. Amelia Curran 
War Brides (independent) 


Based on album sales for June and July at Freds Records, 198 
Duckworth Street, St. John’s, NL, A1C 1G5 


Angglique Kidjo 


sillions top 10 


te Martha Wainwright 

| know You're Married But I've Got Feelings Too (Maple Music) 
2: Emilie Clepper 

Things May Come (Independent) 
3. Bia 

Nocturno (Audiogram ) 
4. Monica Freire 

Na Loje (Independent) 
5. Pacifika 

Asuncion (Six Degrees) 
6. Martin Léon 


Le Facteur Vent (La Tribu) 


Jenni Ferand 
La Femme-Orchestre (independent) 


Alison Krauss & Robert Plant 
Raising Sand (Rounder) 


Angélique Kidjo 
Djin Djin (Razor & Tie) 


Bette & Wallet 


Voici... (Independent) 


Compiled from June and July sales at Sillons, 1149 Avenue Cartier, 


Quebec, QC, G1R 289. 


Melanie Doane 
A Thousand Nights (Fusion 11) 


Sarah Slean 
The Baroness (wea) 


Kathleen Edwards 
Asking For Flowers (Fusion) 


Wyckham Porteous 
3AM (Cordova Bay) 


Fearless Wolf Facing Winter (Audiogram) 


Exit Strategy For The Soul (Warmer) 


| Know You're Married But I've Got Feelings Too (Maple Music) 


5. Kevin Parent 
6. J.P. Cormier 

The Messenger (Fontana North) 
Tb Ron Sexsmith 
8. Hayley Sales 

Sunseed (Drifter Records) 
9. Martha Wainwright 
10. Corb Lund 


Horse Soldier! Horse Soldier! (stony Plain) 


Based on June and July album sales at Music, 263 Huron Road, 


Sebringville, Ontario, N1H 271 


highlife 


top 10 


iF Sigur Ros 
Med Sud | Eyrum Vid Spilum Endalaust (x1 Recordings) 


2: Orchestra Baobab 
Made In Dakar (Nonesuch) 


3. Dynamics 
Version Excursion (Groove Attack) 


4. Martha Wainwright 
| Know You're Married But I’ve Got Feelings Too (Maple Music) 


5 Emmylou Harris 
All | Intended To Be (Nonesuch) 


6. Various Artists 
Umalali: The Garifuna women’s Project (Cumbancha) 


Te Al Green 
Lay It Down (Blue Note) 


8. Seun Kuti & Fela’s Egypt 80 Band 
Seun Kuti & Fela’s Egypt 80 Band (nisoprient) 


9. The Lions 
Jungle Struttin (Ubiquity) 


10. Niyaz 
Nine Heavens (six Degrees) 


Based on album sales for June and July at Highlife Records, 1317 
Commercial Drive, Vancouver, BC, VSL 3X5 


itunes canada 


top 5 


1. Amos Lee 
Last Days At The Lodge (Biue Note) 


2. Josh Kelley 
Backwoods (Independent) 


sd 


Davendra Banhart 
Smokey Rolls Down Thunder Canyon (x1) 


Pascale Picard 
Me, Myself and US , Independent) 


Spirit of the West 
Spirituality: 1983-2008 The Consumate Compendium (Rhino) 


o> 


Based on album sales at iTunes Canada —- www.apple.com/itunes/ 
store/music.html - for the week of July 23 -31 


Janiva Magness 


1. Ry Cooder 
|, Flathead (Nonesuch) 


2 Willie Nelson & Wynton Marsalis 
Two Men with the Blues (Blue Notet) 


3. Fred Eaglesmith 
Tinderbox (A Najor Label) 


megatunes 4. Eliott Brood 
Mountains Meadows (Warner) 
to [PD | O 5. Chumbawamba 
The Boy Bands Have Won (Trade Root) 
1. Elliot Brood | 6. Janiva Magness 
Mountain Meadow (six Shooter) What Love Will Do (attigator) 
Pi Justin Townes Earle de Chloe Albert 
The Good Life (Bloodshot) Dedicated State (Independent) 
3. Ndidi Onukwulu 8. Solomon Burke 
The Contradictor (Jericho Beach) Like A Fire (Universal) 
4. Levon Helm 9. Allison Moorer 
Dirt Farmer (Vancuard) Mockingbird (New Line) 
5 Emmylou Harris — 10. Ayala Brook 
All | Intended To Be (Nonesuch) After The Morning After (Saved By Radio) 
6. Fred Eaglesmith 11. Great Big Sea 
Tinderbox (A Najor Label) Fortune's Favour (Warner) 
Tf Watermelon Slim & The Workers 12. Matthew Ryan 
No Paid Holidays (NorthernBlues) From A Late Night High Rise (Sony) 
8. Dr. John 13. Manraygun 
The City That Care Forgot (429) Misfortune Telling (Independent) 
9. James Hunter 14. Teddy Thompson 
The Hard Way (Go Records) A Piece of What You Need (Universal) 
10. Eli “Paperboy” Reed 15. Jayme Stone & Mansa Sissoko 


Based on album sales for June and July at Megatunes, 10355 Whyte 


Roll With You (Q Division) 


Africa to Appalachia (Outside) 


Avenue, Edmonton, AB, T6E 1Z9 


soundscapes 


top 10 


Fleet Foxes 
Fleet Foxes (Sub Pop) 


Bonnie Prince Billy 
Lie Down In The Light (Drag City) 


Elliot Brood 
Mountain Meadow (six Shooter) 


Emmylou Harris 
All Intended To Be (Nonesuch) 


10. 


Castlemusic 
You Can't Take Anyone (Blue Fog) 


Ron Sexsmith 
Exit Strategy For The Soul (warmer) 


Bon Ivor 
For Emma Forever Ago (Jagjaguwar) 


Orchestra Baobab 
Made In Dakar (Nonesuch) 


Various Artists 
Nigeria 70 (strut) 


Alejandro Escovedo 
Real Animal (em) 


Based on album sales for June and July at Soundscapes, 572 Col- 


lege St., Toronto, On, M6G 1B3. 


16. Trans Global Underground 
Moonshout (Mule Satellite) 


17. The Weepies 
Hideaway (Nettwerk) 


18. Sam Phillips 
Don't Do Anything (Nonesuch) 


19. Quartette 
Down At The Fair (Independent) 


20. Emmylou Harris 
All | Intended To Be (Nonesuch) 


Based on the most-played folk, roots and world music dics on the 
ckua radio network — www.ckua.org throughout June and July 
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An astonishing collection of a dozen 
historical reel-to-reel tapes of a fledgling 
Scottish folk scene has surfaced in Toronto, 
ON. The tapes, recorded in The Howff bar, 
369 High St., Edinburgh, between 1959 and 
1965, are now in the care of Juno award- 
winning producer Alec Fraser and feature 
performances by the likes of a 21-year-old 
Hamish Imlach, Jean Redpath, Archie 
and Ray Fisher, the itinerant farm worker 
and bothy ballad singer Jimmy McBeath, 
and the late Roy Guest, who acted as the 
Howff’s host. 

The recordings — more than 20 hours worth 
— were made by Hugh Boyd, a Scottish 
merchant sailor and part owner of The Howff. 
Boyd emigrated to Canada in 1967 and now 
lives in Stouffville, ON. 

“The Howff was like a magnet. People 
like Hamish Henderson, The Corries and 
Paddie Bell, Clive Palmer and Robin Wil- 
liamson [of The Incredible Stringband] all 
sang there. It really launched the folk era in 
Scotland,” says Boyd. “Bert Jansch lived in 
the place. We paid him to keep it clean. His 
father used to beat him. He was frightened to 
go home and he asked if he could stay there. 
We used to buy him sandwiches and beer. He 
was only 17 or 18 at the time.” 

The tracks were recorded on a RCA ribbon 
mic and a Ferrograph tape recorder that cost 
the princely sum of £90. “We would set it 
up and let it run. Our intention was to make 
records but nothing became of them.” While 
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Boyd recorded more tapes than what currently 
exist, several were lost or borrowed and never 
returned. The Howff ran as a coffee house for 
six years but eventually closed when Guest 
moved to London. 

Fraser was born in Glasgow but came 
to Canada as a teenager. He spent the 
past 20-odd years playing bass in the Jeff 
Healey Band and befriended Boyd while 
in Stouffville performing at Fullerton’s 
night club. 

“Hugh said, ‘You are just the guy I’ve 
been looking for. I want to give you these 
tapes’,” says Fraser. “These tapes are quite 
something. They were in [Hugh’s] attic for 
the past 40 years. I had to clean all sorts 
of stuff from them to get them back to 
something playable. I think I’ve preserved 
something like maybe 18 or 19 [perfor- 
mances] of everything that I thought was 
good. Some of the tapes broke, they had 
deteriorated over time and I managed to 
splice them back together and digitally edit 
them so they worked.” 

And Fraser has done a masterful job. The 
two samples Penguin Eggs has heard — Im- 
lach singing The Twa Corbies and McBeath 
singing his party piece, Tramps and Hawk- 
ers — are absolutely stunning. Imlach’s 
voice sounds almost two octaves higher 
than in his later years. And it’s fascinating 
to hear McBeath’s raw, original, unaccom- 
panied version of Tramps and Hawkers as 
it has been adapted numerous times over 


the years, most notably by Americana 
songwriter Tom Russell on his album Rose 
of the San Joaquin. 

Plans are now underway to donate 
Boyd’s tapes to the School of Scottish 
Studies in Edinburgh. 

& & & 

After nine years and three albums, The 
Be Good Tanyas are set to call it a day. 
It’s possible the Vancouver trio’s last 
performance was at the Calgary Folk 
Music Festival in July, during which they 
played a wonderful set on the Friday night 
mainstage. Sam Parton intends to pursue 
academic interests, she told Penguin Eggs. 
At this point in time it’s not known what 
Frazey Ford or Trish Klein will do. Klein 
has also parted ways with Po’ Girl, with 
whom she toured in her spare time. The Be 
Good Tanyas enjoyed international acclaim 
with their wonderful, low-budget, plaintive 
debut album, Blue Horse. 

a aS & 

Four years after his death, the grave of 
noted bluesman Clarence (Gatemouth) 
Brown remains unmarked. Gatemouth is 
buried in Holl-wood Cemetery in Orange, 
TX. He lost everything he owned to hurri- 
cane Katrina, including his house in Slidell, 
LA, on the shore of Lake Pontchartrain. 
Bobby Brown, Gatemouth’s only surviv- 
ing sibling, told Folkwax his brother’s four 
children and three ex-wives are spread 
across the country and haven’t visited 


The Be Good Tanyas 


Orange since the funeral. And the estate 
and music royalties still aren’t settled. Now 
Robert Finch, director of special educa- 
tion in nearby Little Cypress-Mauriceville 
school district, has set up a non-profit group 
to raise money for a tombstone. He has also 
lobbied the Texas Historical Commission 
for the placement of a historical marker. 

Donations may be made to: Gatemouth 
Brown Memorial Committee, Sabine Fed- 
eral Credit Union, P.O. Box 3000, Orange, 
TX, U.S.A. 77631-3000_acct #1892149 

a ts & 

The title track of Maria Muldaur’s 
new album, Yes We Can, has been made 
into a Barack Obama campaign video. 
Written by New Orleans songwriter Allen 
Toussaint, it features Bonnie Raitt on 
vocals and slide guitar. Muldaur received 
a personal note from candidate Obama 
recently informing her of his appreciation 
—and that this song is being used now as 
an official campaign song at Obama events. 
To view the video: http://www.youtube. 
com/watch?v=ZLV XxGMG3Fw 
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Surely Doug Cox deserves the title “the 
hardest working man in folk music.” Not 
only is he the artistic director of the flour- 
ishing Musicfest on Vancouver Island but 
the Dobro-playing Cox has just completed 
Make A Better World — his second col- 
laboration with mohan veena maestro Salil 
Bhatt and tabla player Ramkumar Mish- 
ra. It features guest appearances by Salil’s 
Grammy award-winning father Vishwa 
Mohan Bhatt and New Orleans soul singer 
John Boutté. The mohan veena is a hybrid 
Indian slide guitar with 19 strings popular- 
ized in Canada by Harry Manx. Make A 


Better World is set for release on the North- 
ernBlues label sometime in the late fall. 

Under the collective banner Strung, Cox 
will record with guitarist Tony McManus 
and fiddler April Verch in October. The 
possibility of this trio touring appears 
highly likely, says Cox’s agent, Frank 
Hoorn. 

And just to round things off, Cox, who 
co-owns Learn Roots Music — an in- 
structional DVD company — has released 
brilliant English guitarist Martin Simpson 
teaching the likes of DADGAD tuning. 
Martin Simpson — Making Connections in 
Open Tunings explains the relationship be- 
tween traditional and modern open tunings. 
LRM is set to release such DVD titles as 
Rick Fines — Fingerstyle Blues Guitar, Rus- 
sell Jackson — Blues Bass Guitar and Mark 
Stuart — Modern American Roots Guitar. 

a oe 

April Verch and Brian Wickland just 
released a new instructional book and CD, 
American Fiddle Method, Canadian Fiddle 
Styles, for Mel Bay Publications, Inc. This 
intermediate-level book explores Canada’s 
rich fiddle traditions and includes old time 
Canadian, French-Canadian, Cape Breton 
and Métis. It aims at demystifying common 
ornaments and bowing patterns used in 
Canadian fiddling. The authors teach the 
simple melody to reels, jigs, hornpipes, 
waltzes, schottisches, airs and strathspeys 
and demonstrate how to create variations. 
Verch has a new recording, Steal the Blue, 
set for release this fall. For more: www. 
aprilverch.com/music.php 

Woodhall Music Canada has filmed its 
first blues guitar instructional DVD, Guitar 
Groove: A Session with Brooks Williams. It 


News 


is set for release in late August. 
aE  # 

Distribution Fusion IJ] — a major distribu- 
tor for folk, roots, world music and blues 
recordings in Canada — merged on July 8 
with multi-national label EMI. As part of 
the deal, Fusion will close its Montreal 
warehouse and centralize its operations at 
EMI’s offices in Toronto. Staff layoffs are 
imminent. Fusion began representing EMI’s 
French interests in Canada in 2007 and will 
now have access to their national digital 
distribution. No artists will be dropped 
from the Fusion catalogue, says media and 
artist relations spokeswoman Rebecca 
Webster. “It’s business as usual.” This is 
the second major shift in specialty music 
distribution in Canada this year. Festival 
Distribution handed its store stocking over 
to Outside Music in June to concentrate on 
digital downloads. 

& a © 

Alex Cuba and Liu Fang will showcase 
at the prestigious WOMEX conference in 
Seville, Spain, Oct. 29 to Nov. 2. Now in its 
14th year, it’s the first time Canada has had 
more than one representative at the world’s 
biggest professional music conference, 
trade fair and showcase for folk, roots and 
world music since its inception. Other acts 
showcasing include Bassekou Kouyate & 
Ngoni ba and the legendary Les Amazones 
de Guinée. 

Fang will also perform at the Canadian 
Folk Music Awards in St. John’s, NL, Nov. 
23, 2008, at the Arts & Cultural Centre. 
Other performers booked include Figgy 
Duff, Rita Chiarelli, Club Carrefour, 
with more to be announced. The CBC’s 
Shelagh Rogers and Benoit Bourque will 
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Fresh and Ripe from Appleseed Recordings! 


Pete Seeger 
“At 89” 
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PETE.SEEGER | 


The first CD in five years from the liv- 
ing embodiment of folk music and 
activism contains 32 new tracks, 26 
previously unrecorded by Pete: recent 
songs, concert favorites, instrumentals 
and spoken reflections. 


Tom Paxton 
“Comedians & Angels” 


— 
Tom PAXTON _ 
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Tom's first CD since his GRAMMY-nomi- 
nated Looking for the Moon (2002) 
contains 15 songs of love and remem- 
brance from one of the first, last and 

best of the original Greenwich Village 
folksinger-songwriters of the early Sixties. 


A » Aphftsced 


Al Stewart 
“Sparks of Ancient Light” 


A dozen new vignettes of history and 
mystery elegantly intertwined by the 
timeless master of musical storytelling, 
with evocative arrangements mixing folk, 
rock, jazz and classical music. 


Darrell Scott 
“Modern Hymns” 


The award-winning songwriter and solo 
artist records formative favorites by 
Dylan, Kristofferson, Newbury, Lightfoot 
and more. Special guests include Mary 
Gauthier, Alison Krauss, Del 
McCoury, and Tim O'Brien. 


Various artists “Sowing the Seeds - 
The 10th Anniversary” (2-CD set) 


More than just a sampler of outstanding songs 
from our 90 releases, this set contains among 
its 37 tracks nine new and exclusive record- 
ings, including the first-ever collaboration 
between Pete Seeger and Bruce Springsteen, 
and music by a Who's Who of great folk artists 
and political activists. 


David Bromberg Quartet 
“Live New York City 1982” 


Newly Remastered 
Acchival Recordings! 


| 
{ 
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Live ; 
New York city 1982 


Blistering bluegrass licks, acoustic 
country and blues tunes, high harmonies 
and high spirits are featured on this 
newly remastered archival release from 
David's tape stash. The repertoire 
stretches from Bob Wills to Bob Dylan. 


Angel Band 
“With Roots & Wings” 


¢Angel Band 


y WITH ROOTS 
& WINGS 


With original songs rooted in country, 
bluegrass and gospel, the three women 
in Angel Band spread their vocal wings 
and soar on their Appleseed debut, pro- 
duced by legendary pedal steel guitarist 
Lloyd Maines (Dixie Chicks) and accom- 
panied by Maines, David Bromberg 
and other world-class pickers. 


Ap#¥éseed 


RECORDINGS 


Please visit our new website - www.AppleseedMusic.com 


| for information on these and other Appleseed releases and to take advantage of our special website-only “call it a recession” sale, 


or write to: Appleseed Recordings - P.O. Box 2593 - West Chester, PA 19380 - (ph) 610-701-5755 - info@AppleseedMusic.com 


Rodney Brown 


\ 


again act as hosts. For the fourth year in a 
row, the CFMA has received a record num- 
ber of submissions. Early bird tickets for 
the event are $30 until Oct. 1 and available 
from 1-800-663-9449. 

ae of & 

The Twelfth Annual Maple Blues Awards 
Gala and Blues Summit IV will take place 
Jan. 17-19, 2009, at the Delta Chelsea Inn 
in downtown Toronto. 

The Blues Summit is a music industry 
conference that holds panel discussions and 
features industry experts discussing devel- 
opment opportunities for artists. It will also 
include a keynote speaker reflecting on cur- 
rent blues industry trends and insights. 

The Maple Blues Awards is a national 
awards program which focuses on recog- 
nizing outstanding achievement in blues 
music. For information on registration, go 
to: www.torontobluessociety.com. 

#2 

Michael Ratt launches a new series of 
blues performances, Sept. 13, at the DC 
Music concert venue in Toronto. These 
dates were inspired by a meeting with Mrs. 
Marie Dixon, the widow of Willie Dixon. 
She is the head of the Blues Heaven Foun- 
dation. Anyone interested in knowing more 
about the series or possibly playing at this 
venue may contact concerts@dcmusic.ca or 
rattbiter@ hotmail.com. 

ts 

The first annual Princeton Traditional 
Music Festival took place in Princeton, BC, 
Aug. 17 and 18. The free festival featured 80 
performers covering the likes of cowboy and 


logger’s poetry, sea shanties, traditional bal- 
lads, morris dancing and Inuit throat singing. 
a ae & 

Ridley Bent received the self-explanatory 
Galaxie Rising Star Award’s first prize of 
$2,000 at the Edmonton Folk Music Fes- 
tival in August. Little Miss Higgins was 
runner-up and took home $1,000. Third 
place went to 17-year-old singer-songwriter 
Joe Nolan from Fort Saskatchewan, AB, 
who was at the festival as part of CKUA 
Radio’s youth program. Nolan has yet to 
record and was moved to tears when told of 
his prize. The judges were Tom Coxworth 
(radio host of Folk Routes on CKUA), 
Aimee Hill (Edmonton-based publicist) 
and Roddy Campbell (editor of Penguin 
Eggs). Galaxie is CBC’s subscriber-based 
satellite radio. 

a a & 

Rodney Brown will perform selections 
from his concept album, The Big Lonely, 
with the Thunder Bay Symphony Orchestra 
on Nov. 7 and 8. The Big Lonely focuses 
on the events leading to the demise of Fort 
William as headquarters for the North 
American fur trade. Tracks from the album 
will also appear on the documentary The 
2008 David Thompson Brigade, which 
follows and films the river route the Scot- 
tish explorer travelled into the interior of 
Canada. Brown will perform at its premiere 
in Edmonton, Oct. 25. 

a ae & 
Folk Alliance Canada appears re-orga- 


Tama DJ-—Iam what I play 


Aaron Levin hosts The Sounds of 
Folkways on CJSR FM 88.5 broad- 
cast from the University of A Iberta in 
Edmonton. When Moses Asch, creator 
of the Folkways empire, passed away in 
1987 his son, Michael Asch, donated an 
entire Folkways catalog to the University 
of Alberta. In response to this wonder- 
ful gift, CJSR created the only weekly 
radio program dedicated to Folkways 
recordings. The show features anything 
from the ramblings of Michael Hurley 
to avant-folk protest from the Niss Puk 
Band. Recently Aaron Levin left to write 
a book about these Folkways obscuri- 


-News 


nized and re-energized after several years 
of relative dormancy. Directly affiliated to 
the Memphis-based North American Folk 
Alliance, FAC is a volunteer-based organi- 
zation with a mandate to promote Canadian 
folk music nationally and internationally. 
While it has struggled since NAFA no lon- 
ger holds its annual conference in Canada 


every fifth year, FAC has now turned a cor- 


ner, says co-chairman Tom Coxworth, and 
is now actively trying to align itself with a 
national organization such as the Canadian 
Folk Music Awards. 

“Canadian artists still need a vehicle to 
help them get recognition, not only in the 
United States but throughout Canada,” says 
Coxworth. “Our basic vision is to help the 
artists. We’re still in the formative stages, 
there’s no denying that, but we certainly 
have an organization that is together, au- 
tonomous and built so we can go out there 
and lobby and act nationally on behalf of 
our artists.” 

While it may take several years to achieve 
such goals, Coxworth remains confident 
that FAC will open a national office, pos- 
sibly in Ottawa, in the near future. 

a a & 

Spirit of the West and Liberal Sena- 

tor and musician Tommy Banks will be 


inducted into the Western Canadian Music 
Hall of Fame on Oct. 19 at the Coast Ed- 
monton Plaza Hotel in Edmonton. 

&& ¢ 


ties, but Farris Sobhani has continued 
in Aaron’s tradition of exploring the 
depths of the Folkways catalog every 
Wednesday evening from 9pm - !Opm 
MST or online at www.cjsr.com 
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y 2 Denis Fréchette 


Denis Fréchette 1952 - 2008 


Denis Fréchette was a humble man 


who created something much larger than 


himself, writes Yves Bernard. Fréchette 


joined La Bottine Souriante in 1988, 


during the period of Je voudrais changer 


d’ chapeau, an album that would revolution- 


ize Québécois folk music. Denis played 


piano, accordion and trumpet on that Juno 


Award-winning album. Already a pioneer 


of traditional folk and jazz, with bands like 


Frechette and Les Nouvelles Sonoritées 


Joliétaines, he helped add the brass arrange- 


ments that garnered to La Bottine their 


international success. 


Fréchette was born in Joliette in 1952, 


surrounded by traditional music. His moth- 


er came from a large family that played folk 


music for fun. Denis took up the trumpet 


at age nine and soon began experimenting 


by adding blues influences to the family 


repertoire. In 1971, he started composing 


pieces for the group that, 10 years later, 


would become Ad Lib — a free-form Latin 
jazz band. “Ad Lib was, literally, ad lib. If 
I wanted to add four trumpets or make a 


big band with 17 musicians, then I'd do it. 


Adding a West Indian bass or Nigerian bata 


drums, the music can only get better,” he 


once told me. 
When he died on June 19 at the age of 
56, from what appears to have been a heart 


attack, he was still dreaming. In his last 


years, he often said to me, “I will have 


a group of bagpipers play over different 


percussions. I will mix, like never before, 
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traditional Québecois music with jazz and 
Latin music.” 

Denis was associated with the famous 
Bottinians for a dozen years. Before his 
death, he had been giving jazz piano les- 
sons at the Cegep in Joliette and created, 
with André Marchand, le Studio du Chemin 
4, in Notre Dame des Praires, where dozens 
of artists came to record. Without Denis 
Fréchette, traditional music in Québec 
wouldn’t quite have become what it is. re) 


Artie Traum 1943 — 2008 
The guitarist and guitar tutor, song- 
writer and occasional record producer 
Artie Traum, who died on July 20, was a 
mainspring of the U.S. East Coast folk and 
acoustic music scenes, writes Ken Hunt. 
Like his elder brother, Happy, five years his 
senior, Arthur Roy Traum was born in New 
York City — in Artie’s case on April 3, 1943. 
The Bronx-raised Artie — as his brother 
had done before him — took up the guitar. 
Neither brother restricted himself to folk, 
though. Various blues genres were promi- 
nent in their musical education, and Happy 
was of an age to take guitar lessons from 
Brownie McGhee. Where Artie went farther 
was in exploring jazz guitar. He made his 
first recording with the True Endeavor Jug 
Band in 1963. The brothers co-founded the 
rock group Children of Paradise and did the 
soundtrack for director Brian De Palma’s 


Greetings (1968) — a film otherwise forgot- 


ten save for it marking the screen debut 
of Robert De Niro in his first role of any 
significance. 

Rock was a temporary aberration and 
both brothers transplanted themselves to 
Woodstock, NY, long a centre of artistic 
tendencies and colonies. The brothers 
signed with Bob Dylan’s manager, Albert 
Grossman, and Capitol Records, leading to 
Happy & Artie Traum (1969) and Double- 
Back (1971) and them opening for various 
Grossman-managed acts. Their third album 
— for Rounder — Hard Times In The Country 
(1975) had liner notes from the poet Allen 
Ginsberg. “Tricky guitars, great Artie fin- 
gers” went the decisive line as far as Artie 
was concerned. 

Meanwhile, the brothers began hosting 
concerts at the Woodstock Playhouse. Out 
of these emerged the Woodstock Mountains 
Revue. They were a pool of musicians that 
included Eric Andersen, Paul Butterfield, 
John Herald, Maria Muldaur and John 
Sebastian. They made five albums but the 
finest was More Music From Mud Acres 
(1977) and it included two of Artie’s best 
compositions in Barbed Wire and Cold 
Front. It set the pattern for much of his 
work. Later solo recordings brought in 
old friends. Meetings With Remarkable 
Friends (1999) included Bela Fleck, David 
Grisman, members of The Band and, on the 
duet Early Frost, Happy Traum. 

Artie Traum died at his home in Bears- 
ville, near Woodstock, in upstate New York. 
Four years ago he was diagnosed with a 
rare form of ocular melanoma. It spread 
and developed into cancer of the liver. °o 


Utah Phillips 1935 - 2008 


Bruce (Utah) Duncan Phillips, a far-reach- 
ing figure in American folk music and a 
lifelong social activist, died May 23 of 
congestive heart failure in Nevada City, 
CA, writes Roddy Campbell. 

Born in Cleveland, OH, he was the son 
of labour organizers who moved to Utah 
in 1947. Phillips served as an army private 
during the Korean War. Deeply affected by 
the devastation and human misery he had 
witnessed, upon his return to the United 
States he began drifting, riding freight 
trains around the country. Destitute and 
drinking, Phillips got off a freight train in 


Utah Phillips 


Salt Lake City and wound up at the Joe Hill 
House, a homeless shelter operated by the 
anarchist Ammon Hennacy. Hennacy pro- 
vided a philosophical framework “around 
which [Phillips] later constructed songs and 
stories ... his audiences could employ to 
understand their own political and working 
lives,” as his family noted in their official 
obituary. 

Phillips joined the Industrial Workers 
of the World and remained a member for 
the rest of his days. He ran for the United 
States Senate as an anarchist on the inde- 
pendent Peace and Freedom ticket in 1968. 

Meanwhile, inspired by the likes of Joe 
Hill, Woody Guthrie and Pete Seeger, Phil- 
lips wrote folk songs. Encouraged by Rosa- 
lie Sorrels, he moved to Saratoga Springs, 
NY, and worked his way onto the coffee 
house, club and folk festival circuit. “You 
won't get rich playing folk music,” he once 
told me, “but you can make a living.” 

Phillips initially recorded Good Thought 
for Philo Records in 1974. The likes of Em- 
mylou Harris (Green Rolling Hills), Tom 
Waits and Ian Tyson (The Goodnight-Lov- 
ing Trail) eventually recorded his songs. 
Ani DiFranco signed Phillips to her Righ- 
teous Babe Records in 1996 and together 
they recorded The Past Didn't Go Anywhere 
(1996) and Fellow Workers (1999). The lat- 
ter was nominated for a Grammy Award for 
best contemporary folk album. 

He received a Lifetime Achievement 
Award from the Folk Alliance in 1997. 
By 2004, though, he had developed heart 
disease, and health problems forced him to 
retire from touring in 2007. 0 
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Oliver Schroer 1956 - 2008 


“Oliver’s last concert on his tour of this Planet!” 


The words on the poster for his June 2008 
concert were evocative and emotional and 
forced you to stop and think, writes Michael 
Wrycraft. But that was Oliver Schroer, a 
musician, producer and composer who, 
one critic noted, “constantly pushes the 
envelope ... not content to just lick it.” He 
was a man who moved beyond his fiddle 
beginnings of traditional jigs and reels into 
uncharted and brave new sonic territories. 
He tapped into a deep inner well of personal 
expression that started from his heart, soul 
and psyche and travelled out through his 
fiddle to the hungry ears of the world. 

The concert the poster advertised was, in 
fact, his final concert. A few weeks later on 
July 3, Oli was gone. 

Early in 2007 he was diagnosed with un- 
treatable leukemia. And in true Oli fashion, 
he chose to leave this world with a bang not a 
whimper. His final 14 months were spent un- 
dergoing horrific treatment while recording, 
mixing and finishing half a dozen albums as 
well as performing the concert of his career. 

From Jigzup, his Juno-nominated debut 
CD — which one reviewer considered “the 
best Canadian fiddle album ever!” — to the 
extraordinary double-disc O2, where Oliver 
first divined his true voice on the solo 
fiddle, his body of work reflects a daring, 
ever-evolving artist. An open-eared world 
traveller, he meshed unlikely combinations 


of rhythms, cultures and musical forms into 
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Swansongs 


what became tagged as “freak fiddle”. 


As a consummate sideman, Oli graced 


world stages with performers ranging from 
Loreena McKennitt to James Keelaghan and 
earned numerous gold records as a producer. 

But it is in his masterwork, Camino, where 
Oliver truly found joy, pain and the heart of 
his solo fiddle expression in a 1,000-kilo- 
metre pilgrimage, recording in centuries-old 
churches across Spain and France. 

And finally, his work in B.C. spread- 
ing his creative seed as a teacher, mentor, 
inspiration and muse to many dozens of 
children in the towns of Smithers and the 
Sunshine Coast will bear endless creative 
fruit in decades to come. Oli-inspired 
groups like the Twisted String and proteges 
like Jaron Freeman-Fox, Emilyn Stam and 
Chelsea Sleep will play his tunes as well as 
their own Oli-inspired music, carrying his 
creative spark, influence and love of musi- 
cal adventure well into the future. 


Oliver Schroer is already sorely missed. oS 


Penguin Eggs also notes other 
passings in brief. As we were about to 
go to press, news came in that Eval 
Manigat, considered to be the father 
of Quebec’s world beat music scene, 
died Aug 10 in Haiti. He was 69. 

Erik Darling died Aug. 8 in Cha- 
pel Hill, NC, of cancer. He was 74. 
Darling, a virtuoso guitar and banjo 
picker, replaced Pete Seeger in The 
Weavers and enjoyed hits with The 
Tarriers (The Banana Boat Song) 
and The Rooftop Singers (Walk 
Right In). Darling also recorded with 
the likes of Ramblin’ Jack Elliott, 
Jean Ritchie and Judy Collins. 

Guitarist Red Shea died June 10 of 
pancreatic cancer. He was 70. Shea’s 
distinctive playing became a hall- 
mark of Gordon Lightfoot’s classic 
albums. They parted ways in 1977 
and Shea went on to join Ian Tyson’s 
band and The Good Brothers. 

Ronnie Drew, co-founder of the 
trail-blazing Dubliners, died in St. 
Vincent’s Hospital, Dublin, Aug., 16, 
at the age of 73. Formed in 1962, The 
Dubliners had U.K. hits with such 
traditional songs as The Black Velvet 


Band and Seven Drunken Nig/its. 
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The Big Buzz 


The Good.Laveties 


The Good Lovelies 


\ ' J ith the world such a worried place, 
musical light-heartedness can 


seem inappropriate. After all, isn’t the work 
of artists to mirror their environment, delve 
into deep and resonant matters, touch eter- 
nal verities? Maybe, but if you’re the Good 
Lovelies it’s more important to have fun. 
Not that you should think the Toronto- 
based pop/folk trio — whose 2007 EP Oh 
My! included tracks like the classic send-up 
of earnest mountain music, Clementine, 
and a jazzy folk number called Honeybun- 
ion — is frivolous. It’s just that they enjoy 
leavening life with a few laughs. 
The trio’s upcoming album, self-titled for 
now and due for release in January 2009, is 
a collection of tunes that’s “got that flavour 
of Good Lovelies weirdness,” says band 
member Kerri Ough. It’s also got some big, 
three-part vocal harmonies, she says during a 
cellphone conversation while the touring trio 
journeys by ferry from Victoria to Vancouver. 
Recording works wonders for the trio’s 
music, she adds. “We’re really tight vocally 
after singing for 12 hours in the studio.” 
The trio, meanwhile, is chomping at the bit 
to get the new album out into the world: 
“We're impatient girls who want to share it. 
We’ re like little kids who come home, say- 
ing, ‘Look at my new drawing, Mom!’ ” 
Like her bandmates, Ough was a musi- 
cian before joining forces to form the Good 
Lovelies in 2006. The band was launched 
after the three women teamed up to sing 
God Rest Ye Merry Gentlemen at a Toronto 
bar and decided they liked the joint sound. 
Smart move: the new trio wound up win- 
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ning the One-Fret Less Award and “Best 
Folk” at last year’s Toronto Independent 
Music Awards, as well as performing at 
folk festivals and such spots as Montreal’s 
venerable Yellow Door. 

The new album, says fellow Lovely 
Sue Passmore, has more tracks with a full 
band, very different from the EP where the 
women — who play guitar, bass, mandolin, 
banjo and keyboard — recruited outsiders to 
play only a Wurlitzer on one tune and bells 
on another. 

Since recording that EP, says Passmore, 
the three women have pretty much packed 
in their full-time jobs for a life of music. 
“It’s what we’ ve all been wanting to do for 
years. It’s a pretty easy decision to make 
(once) the ball got rolling.” 

That commitment also gave them the time 
and motivation to make the full-length al- 
bum fans have been clamouring for. Love- 
lies lovers can look forward to more of the 
trio’s clever, slightly jaundiced songwriting 
along with a couple of more serious tunes. 
As always, the three share writing duties 
and lead vocals. 

For the group’s third member, Caroline 
Brooks, finally being free of the nine-to- 
five constraint has proven both a musical 
and personal boon. 

“The tour’s been a really great journey 
of self-discovery in the way you learn to 
deal with things, how you creatively keep 
busy on the road and keep writing. I’ve had 
music around me my whole life because 
my parents are musicians. This has been 
such a joy having the summer to dedicate 
ourselves to the music.” 

— By Patrick Langston 


e.s.I. 


our engaging, articulate, funny 

| chee talented women based in East 
Vancouver make e.s.]. They are Marta 
Jaciubek-McKeever (piano and vocals), 
Cris Derksen (cello), Joy Mullen (drums) 
and Diona Davies (violin), who is absent 
today. They have just released their intrigu- 
ing debut album, Eye Contact. 

e.s.l. evolved gradually. Marta met Cris at 
a show where the cellist was playing solo 
and they immediately bonded. They were 
knocked out when they first saw Joy play- 
ing drums and had to recruit her there and 
then. Diona came searching for her piano 
where Marta and Cris were living. She | 
never did find it but she was a member of 
e.s.1. when she left. 

So, why e.s.1.? Marta explains: “I was 
born in Poland and lived there until I was 
12, so | ame.s.]. — English is my second 
language.” Her writing is strongly influ- 
enced by songs that she grew up with. “At 
parties in Poland they sing these old Gypsy 
songs — everyone knows them.” 

This influence is hugely apparent through- 
out their music and is something the press 
has picked up on. Phrases like “melodra- 
matic Gypsy folk pop” abound. “We are 
being true to ourselves,” says Marta. Joy 
continues, “Diona lived with the Roma 


people in Romania and studied their music. 
Marta grew up amongst Gypsy music in 
Poland.” 

They understand the need to call their mu- 
sic something, but as Marta explains, “We 
don’t need anyone else to control us from 
above. If we feel someone up there is trying 
to categorize us, we resist that.” 

Their use of the term Gypsy also denotes 
a lifestyle. They all feel, to some extent, 
that they don’t fit in anywhere and want to 
be constantly moving. As Joy says, “It’s 
typically Canadian. Cris is half Cree, we 
have English, Italian, Chinese, Polish — we 
come from everywhere. “Half of me was 
already here!” Cris dryly adds. 

Their live performances are charged 
and emotional, and include anything from 
Eastern European wedding songs to cover 
versions of Neil Young, Velvet Under- 
ground or the Beastie Boys, as featured on 
Eye Contact. They will make you laugh 
and they will make you cry. They are all 
accomplished musicians who can easily 


improvise or, as Cris says, “We fly by the 


seat of our pants.” 

“We are not worried about reproducing 
the CD; we can’t remember how the songs 
went on the album anyway!” Marta jokes. 

Marta wrote almost all of the material for 
Eye Contact, and now their goal is to be more 
collaborative. “The ideal band would be 
democratic and collective,” explains Marta. 
Joy adds, “We are a sisterhood, for sure.” 

“Nothing gets done unless we all pull to- 
gether,” adds Marta. “During the recording 
process, it was gnarly — the moon cycle was 
in full swing and something powerful was 
leading us because we are really givin’ it.” 

There are a few guest appearances by 
male singers, including Marta’s dad, on Eye 
Contact, which adds variety and a sense of 
surprise for the listener. 

“We liked the addition of masculine 
energy but, to be honest, we love playing in 
a band with all women.” 

And what of the future? 

“As long as we are writing the music, 
that’s all that matters,” says Joy. “We all 
need to re-evaluate things and be connected 
with Goddess and nature energy,” says 
Marta, to nods of agreement all around. 

“T hope we inspire people to get naked 
and run around and dive into the nearest 
body of water and praise the Goddess.” Sr) 

— By Tim Readman 


Kunaka 


hen Kunaka plays, the people 
dance. It’s as simple as that. And 
who could resist the urge to fling some 
limbs to the hot rhythms rippling from the 
marimbas of 11 turbo-charged teenagers? 
Kunaka is one of a chain of marimba and 


drum outfits that have emerged in Vancou- 
ver in the past decade. The main impetus 
was the arrival of Pasipamire Gunguwo and 
Kurai Mubaiwa. The Zimbabwean music 
masters found work teaching local kids 
how to play their songs and tunes, in after- 
hours school programs. 

The Jabulani youth ensemble emerged 
soon afterwards, morphed into the smaller 
Kutapira and passed the torch on to Kunaka 
— two girls and seven guys who pound the 
keys and thump the skins with infectious 
energy and amazing skill. 

“We've been going for three years now,” 
says Camillo Gordon. “Our musical direc- 
tor and main teacher is Theo Vincent. He’s 
always been a part of what we’re doing 
since he was in Jabulani. He also does most 
of the arranging and helps us get prepared 
for concerts.” 

Kunaka is very much a community-based 
East Vancouver band. The kids get together 
once a week in a basement at the Britannia 
high school, and play at most of the local 


festivities. At last year’s Commercial Drive 
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Kunaka 


The Big Buzz 


Car-Free Day they created a sensation 
playing right on the street. This summer 
they were on the mainstage at the global- 
village green of Grandview Park, playing to 
several hundred people from the *hood. 

“There are eight marimbas, ranging from 
bass to soprano,” says Camillo. “On some 
of the larger instruments we double up, but 
never on the tenors or sopranos. And at the 
end of each number we move to a different 
instrument. There’s always someone behind 
a kit drum to give us the basic beat.” 

Kunaka’s music is mesmeric, shifting 
rhythm, texture and volume regularly to 
keep it interesting and lively. “Kurai gives 
us most of the material — he has an endless 
supply of traditional and contemporary mu- 
sic from Zimbabwe. Right now we're at a 
world music summer camp called Lively Up 
Yourself where he’s teaching us every day. 

“We've also started writing our own stuff. 
It’s mostly four of us who bring the music 
in, but everyone seems to have something 
to put into it and make it better. We have a 
regular composition class with two of the 
guys from Kutapira.” 

For now Kunaka plays only African-based 
music, but the group is adept with other 
styles and instruments. “At previous Lively 
Up Yourself camps we’ve studied things 
like [Japanese] taiko drumming and samba, 
and played the balafon and steel drums. 

“We’re also involved in teaching younger 
kids. There’s a group of eight-to-12-year- 
olds in a band called Tambai Marimba 
that’s also based out of Britannia [school]. 

“Kunaka has certainly become quite 
popular in Vancouver — the other day I was 
asked for my autograph! We really want 
to tour more. Next year we’re hoping to 
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play in California, maybe in Montreal and 
Scotland, too. We’re recording our first 
album very soon — live at the [Vancouver] 
folk festival. It’s pretty cool.” rt] 

— By Tony Montague 


Scott Nolan 


Happenstance seems to play a central role 
in the musical progress of Scott Nolan. The 
Winnipeg-based singer-songwriter’s latest 
album, Receiver/Reflector, wasn’t even 
intended to be an album but a casual visit to 
the home of producer-guitarist Gurf Morlix, 
whom Nolan had met while playing guitar 
and bass on an album for fellow Winnipeg- 
ger Romi Mayes. 

A handful of months later, Nolan and 
bandmate Joanna Miller were touring Texas 
and took Morlix up on his invitation to drop 
by on a free day. 

“We went up there for one afternoon and 
it turned into five, then on the sixth day he 
mixed and mastered the record and it was 
done,” Nolan said. “It wasn’t the record I 
intended to make and I hadn’t intended to 
make it out there. Jo and I tour together as a 
two-piece all the time, and over the course 
of that first day at Gurf’s, it was just a very 
natural fit, he was a very natural third per- 
son for us and it just came together.” 

Nolan added that the album’s spare, 
intimate sound, foregrounding his gruff, 
breathy voice and last-call-confessional lyr- 
ics, wasn’t just a product of the tight time 
frame in which it came together, but was 
influenced by unhappy news from back in 
Winnipeg. 

“Tt was a bit of an odd time; we'd been 
on the road for months at that point and a 
dear friend of mine had passed away, and 
over the period of two months there were 
a lot of calls from home like that, a lot of 
deaths, and I think really ultimately that’s 
how that record came together. I found the 
overall mood was affected — everything 
stayed really low-key and we resisted doing 
a lot of overdubs. We tried to keep it sparse 
— ‘cheaply elegant’, as Gurf likes to call it.” 

Nolan, a veteran of Winnipeg roots acts 
like the New Meanies and Nathan, seems to 
actively court the elusive magic of chance 
meetings in his recording career. His 
previous studio album, No Bourbon and 
Bad Radio, was recorded with Nashville 
producer Miles Wilkinson after they hap- 
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Scott Wefan 


pened to meet in a Calgary restaurant. And 
Nolan’s acclaimed American Hotel album 
came out of a string of impromptu sessions 
captured in hotel rooms with musicians he 
met in the course of touring — a logical way 
to work for a guy who spends about half the 
year on the road. 

Now that he’s got Receiver/Reflector out 
of his system, Nolan says he’s demo-ing 
songs for the album he had been intending 
to make, a more rock-oriented record in the 
Crazy Horse/Heartbreakers vein that will 
contain a track Nolan recorded with the 
Holmes Brothers. 

Nolan and Miller are also booked into a 
few festivals in North America, between 


which they'll be touring with Texas-based 


songwriter Adam Carroll, for whom Nolan 
recently produced an album. 

As if that weren’t enough to keep him 
busy, Nolan is part of an effort to produce 
a tribute album by Winnipeg artists for the 
late Willie P. Bennett, with the hope of set- 
ting up a trust in his name to help touring 
musicians who lack adequate health-care 
coverage. 

“Willie had a lot of people in Winnipeg 
he had befriended and mentored over 
the years, and it felt good to figure out 
something that would keep going. We’re 
already bugging our friends in Ontario and 
Texas. You could see the potential of all 
the records that could be made with all the 
great material he left behind.” rt 

— By Scott Lingley 


The Pack AD 


he Pack AD aren’t interested in 

sugar-coating, dressing things up or 
making them fluffy. In fact, the Vancouver 
duo are the polar opposite, as their music is 
most often described by the media as dark, 
bleak, tortured, soulful and even a touch 
gothic. 

In an existential moment, drummer Maya 
Miller and vocalist/guitarist Becky Black 
discussed their plans for the afterlife, or at 
least what to do with their physical remains. 
Instead of mourning their losses, they both 
decided death should be a celebration of a 
person’s life, a party of sorts. More impor- 
tant than flowers, black attire and finger 
food, the essence of a person’s life is most 


often created by a select soundtrack —a 


funeral mixtape. 


“We both liked the idea of having a party 
instead of a formal funeral,” says drummer 
Miller. “Then we started thinking about 
what we would want played at our parties. 
This became Funeral Mixtape, the title of 
our forthcoming album.” 

Due to hit record stores in August, the 
Pack AD have created a musical hurricane 
akin to the gutsy, bluesy rock of the Black 


Keys with a rather sinister Janis Joplin twist. 


Miller and Black met through mutual 
friends in the Vancouver scene and hit it 
off instantly. Two-and-a-half years later, 
they’ve been winding and weaving their 
way through various North American cities. 
Signed to Mint Records, the independent 
home of Neko Case, the New Pornog- 
raphers, Carolyn Mark and Immaculate 
Machine, this summer’s Funeral Mixtape 
follows their 2007 release, Tinytype. 

Inspired by civil war, the north, the years 
between 1850 and 1920, animals and 
paranoia, the Pack AD know good things 
come in two 

“The list is endless. First off, you only 
have to answer to one other person,” says 
Miller. “It cuts down dramatically on fights 
— in fact, we never fight over the music be- 
cause we invariably always agree on what 
we're playing. Second would be it’s much 
cheaper and easier to co-ordinate. Often in 
practice we’ll come up with three to five 
songs and just as easily ditch them. With 
more band members, there are more parts 
to figure out and the distinct possibility that 
someone is not going to be happy with the 
outcome.” 

The band spent last winter jamming out 
songs for Funeral Mixtape. Originally hav- 
ing recorded 21 songs over the course of 
three days in January, they cropped it down 
to 11 for the album. With a non-discrimi- 
natory array of influences, including The 
Groundhogs, Pixies, Dido, Buck 65, Kate 
Bush, Blind Willie Johnson, Mississippi 
Fred McDowell and Adult, the genre- 
blurring pair are quickly becoming local 
legends in their coastal hometown. 


“We have good friends in several bands in 


Vancouver. They all play different styles of 
music. I can’t really say that the city itself 
has influenced our music, as we find our 
influences come more from the U.S. But as 
for nurturing, Vancouver has been extreme- 
ly supportive and encouraging.” 

— By Shannon Webb-Campbell 


Les Tireux d’Roches 


es Tireux d’Roches (The Rock 

Throwers) formed in Saint-Elie-de- 
Caxton in Mauricie County, QC, in 1998. 
At that time, storytelling was their focus. 

“We would always incorporate the names 
of the towns we played in,” remembers 
Denis Massé, the band’s colourful conteur, 
singer and accordionist. “For each commu- 
nity we would perform in, we did research 
and created stories based on local history. 
We'd even flip through the phone book to 
find common surnames and take presences 
at the beginning of the night. That really 
got people going!” 

Former member Fred Pellerin left the 
group to become Québec’s most popular 
and revered storyteller. After numerous 
personnel changes, the group stabilized its 
current lineup to six stellar members. Music 
is now more important than stories. 

“In concert, I don’t go off on long tan- 
gents like I used to. Now, we insert two to 
three-minute vignettes between the songs,” 
explains Denis. His stories, created from 
scratch or adapted from the oral tradition of 
Quebec and beyond, are always told in his 
thick Québecois accent. 

Musically, Les Tireux d’Roches are 
one of the few trad groups from Quebec 
who don’t use violin. It is replaced with 
harmonica, flute and saxophone. Percussive 
rhythms from all corners of the world punc- 
tuate melodic lines on guitar, banjo, and 


bouzouki. Scandinavian flavours emerge 


The Big Buzz 


from the cello. 
Their repertoire consists of chansons a 


répondre, languorous ballads, instrumentals, 


and jazz and reggae flavoured songs. All 
members sing, creating rich vocal harmonies. 

“We play around with vocal arrange- 
ments to avoid clichés. Sometimes the 
choir calls and the soloist responds. We also 
love unison singing and narration,” says 
Denis, whose throaty voice is akin to that of 
Gervais Lessart, the legendary singer of Le 
Réve du Diable. 

“What sets us apart is the subtle and 
intimate nature of our sound, even when 
it swings. Our reels are slower than what 
you'd hear in the kitchen,” Denis once told 
me. But in concert, the pieces are festive, 
and they know how to get the crowd going. 

“When we perform for an anglophone 
audience, each Tireux prepares something 
to say, even if they don’t really speak much 
English. That gets everybody laughing!” 

With about 75 shows in 2007, Les Tireux 
are one of the most widely touring tradi- 
tional bands in Canada. I spoke to them 
during a residency in France to commemo- 
rate the 400th anniversary of Québec City. 
Preparation work for their fourth album, 
which is set for release in 2009, is well 
underway. 

“Five songs are ready. They are response 
songs we’ve written, with rural themes, 
like the closing of villages and schools. 
People won’t be able to tell that they’re not 
traditional,” concludes Denis. @ 

— By Yves Bernard 
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Rum-sodden and magnificently 
murky, Matachin, the new album from 
Bellowhead touches on such dispa- 
rate themes as cholera, whiskey and 
Napoleon’s ghost. ‘It’s bound to be 
controversial — anything to do with 
Bellowhead usually is, reckons Colin 
Irwin. 


s Canada ready for the new Bellowhead 
| [ane Is anybody ready for the new 
Bellowhead album? 

This lot cause a sensation wherever they 
go. Well, you don’t get many 11-piece 
bands, who among them play 20 instru- 
ments, with a full-blooded brass section 
(including a sousaphone!) encompassing 
impressive backgrounds in jazz, classical, 
rock and avant-garde, as well as traditional 
folk music. 

And you don’t get many orchestras that 
play London’s august Royal Albert Hall 
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during classical music’s hallowed Proms 
season and raise the grand old roof with 
their rich, soaring tunes while the whole 
arena dances like loons. 

That’s what happened t’other day and 
that’s the unique magic of Bellowhead. 
Not bad for a mad idea dreamed up by 
John Spiers (the small one) and Jon Boden 
(the tall one) while stuck in a traffic jam 
on the M25, wondering how they could 
ever negotiate a status where they could 
headline Saturday night at folk festivals. 
Boden and Spiers were — and still are — one 
of the most highly regarded young duos on 
the Brit folk circuit, justly acclaimed for 
Boden’s dextrous fiddle and magnificently 
colourful Pete Bellamy-style vocals and 
Spiers’s inventive, surging box accompani- 
ments. In terms of their arrangements, their 
energy, their vision, their technical skill 
and their clear and obvious lust for English 
folk song, they’ve been a gust of exceed- 


ingly fresh air since they released their first 
album, Through & Through, in 2001. But 
more important, they had the vision and 
imagination to do something else with it — 
indeed, some of us still fondly recall their 
idiosyncratic version of Britney Spears’s 
Hit Me Baby One More Time — and the 
expansive, extravagant Bellowhead was 
that thing. 

“I suppose it was quite a ridiculous idea,” 
says John (Squeezy) Spiers, trying to iden- 
tify which monsters possessed them back 
in 2003 to even contemplate the ridiculous 
notion of a huge, brassy big band playing 
traditional English music. “There were only 
about three English bands at the time and it 
was always these Irish and Scottish bands 
who finished the night at festivals; we 
wanted to see if we could do that with an 
English-based band.” 

Once the idea had been hatched it took off 
with alarming alacrity. They were booked 
—as headliners, naturally — at the 2004 
Oxford Folk Festival and had to put their 
instruments where their mouths were. Spi- 
ers winces whenever he hears tapes of their 


early gigs. Back then they were very much 
regarded as the John and Jon big band, ef- 
fectively playing grand arrangements of the 
Spiers & Boden duet material. 

“We had no idea what would happen. It 
was just an experiment — we thought we’d 
give it a go just to see. It’s incredible to 
listen back to those early recordings of the 
band — we were like a school orchestra 
playing folk music. But the arrangements 
were so different and people are very for- 
giving when they see you live. We certainly 
got better as a band. We had to ... once the 
initial impact isn’t there, people expect it to 
be better.” 

The logistics of Bellowhead were and are 
terrifying. A bunch of young musicians liv- 
ing in different parts of Britain: for a start, 
getting them all together for rehearsals is 
a nightmare. And, considering their wildly 
divergent stylistic backgrounds, hammer- 
ing out arrangements and musical direction 
must be a long, arduous process, this being 
a democracy and all. Then, of course, is the 
thorny problem involved in any big band: 
how do you make it pay? 

John Spiers cheerfully admits he doesn’t 
really have answers to any of these dilem- 
mas, but somehow they’ve made it work. 
“Playing as a duo is relatively stress-free 
in comparison and people can hear what 
I’m doing. But for sheer excitement there’s 
something very special about being on 
stage with Bellowhead behind you. From 
about the fourth gig onwards it’s been abso- 
lutely brilliant. When we’re playing a tune 
it feels like being in the middle of a disco 
— it’s incredibly exhilarating.” 

Initially a vehicle for Mr. Boden and Mr. 
Spiers to let their hair down, Bellowhead 
is now very much a collective. The other 
10 members are all outstanding musicians 
and key characters in their own right — from 
fiddle and cellist Rachael McShane, one of 
the first graduates of the new folk and tradi- 
tional music studies course in Newcastle, to 
suave oboe player, violinist and master of 
ceremonies Paul Sartin, who won a choral 
scholarship to Magdalen College, Oxford. 
There’s also the all-action fretwork of di- 
minutive Benji Kirkpatrick (also a member 
of the band Faustus and whose leaps around 
the stage are becoming increasingly terrify- 
ing — he all but dived into the audience for 
a body surf at the Royal Albert Hall gig). 
Significant others include Sam Sweeney, 


also a member of the exciting young band 
Kerfuffle, who, apart from his trademark 
fiddle, adds English bagpipes to the equa- 
tion, and Pete Flood, very possibly the most 
inventive drummer to be mentioned in the 
same breath as folk music, whose jazz and 
avant-garde background manifests itself in 
the unlikeliest ways, with Flood now taking 
a leading role in the band’s arrangements. 

It all comes together on their fiery new 
album Matachin (the title refers to a tradi- 
tional sword dance performed by Spaniards 
in South America) which they describe 
themselves as “a magnificently murky and 
rum-sodden collection of 11 traditional and 
original songs” telling stories of “cholera, 
whiskey, the high seas and the Cold War.” 

Spiers becomes unfeasibly animated as he 
talks about the grimy story lines populat- 
ing Matachin. “Pete Flood has put together 
The Widow’s Curse, it’s an old Broadside, 
a verbose story that’s absolutely horrible. 
This Dickensian tale of twisted evil, all 
fire and brimstone. And Pete’s other tracks 
aren't exactly light either — there’s an epic 
translation of a German folk song about 
the ghost of Napoleon with a very involved 
arrangement. All the tracks use the entire 
instrumentation — it’s difficult to make Bel- 
lowhead sound small.” 

It’s bound to be controversial — anything 
to do with Bellowhead usually is and their 
part-Tom-Waits-inspired knockabout ver- 
sion of the trad song Flash Company from 
the last album, Burlesque, caused an al- 
mighty furor when two respected denizens 
of English traditional music, Mike Yates 
and Rod Stradling, suggested their theatri- 
cal arrangement was an insult to Mary Ann 
Haynes, the traditional singer from whom 
the song had been collected. 

“The tradition is different in everyone’s 
head,” says Spiers. “What’s important is to 
be true to yourself. It’s a bit of an overstate- 
ment to call our version an arrangement ... 
it’s more to create the mood of someone 
dying of syphilis because he’d lived it up 
too much while a New Orleans jazz band 
play some random shit around him. The 
band got it straight away — it’s not some- 
thing we did to go out and shock, it’s just 
... different. It was put together to play live 
and people are probably only shocked by 
hearing it out of context.” 

Of course, Bellowhead is only one ele- 
ment of the Spiers and Boden canon. 
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“Pete Flood has put together The 
Widow’s Curse, it’s an old Broadside, a 
verbose story that’s absolutely horribie. 
This Dickensian tale of twisted evil, all 
fire and brimstone. And Pete’s other 
tracks aren’t exactly light either — there’s 
an epic translation of a German folk 
song about the ghost of Napoleon with 
a very involved arrangement. All the 
tracks use the entire instrumentation 
- it’s difficult to make Bellowhead sound 
small.” — John Spiers 


They were, for a spell, a crucial element 
of Eliza Carthy’s Ratcatchers, but their 
main bread and butter has always been as a 
no-flies-on-us duo. They released their first 
album together, Through and Through, in 
2001, followed it with Bellow (2003) and, 
while up to their eyes in Bellowhead and 
Ratcatchers work, they managed to release 
two related albums, Tunes and Songs in 
2005 — and let’s not forget Boden’s solo 
album of his own songs, Painted Lady, in 
2006. Earlier this year they released their 
fifth duo album, Vagabond, a thematic work 
built around songs about outsiders and 
rapscallions, to an ecstatic reception that 
proved all their energies and inspiration 
were far from being exhausted by Bellow- 
head. 

“People sometimes vastly overestimate 
how long it takes to put music together. 
We spent a lot of time working on Songs 
and Tunes and it got a bit anal. So with 
Vagabond we allocated only five days for 
recording — we work better with tight dead- 
lines. It’s a law of diminishing returns when 
you spend more time fiddling with things 
that nobody notices. That can kill the soul 
of music. If you’re not careful you lose the 
ragged edge people liked about the early 
albums and it starts to sound airbrushed. 

“We're trying to make Bellowhead work 
as much as possible but we’re realistic 
about it. It will last as long as it can, but 
with the duo it’s relatively easy for us to get 
together and do things. We enjoy playing 
together and it’s very much our own entity 
and Bellowhead doesn’t really affect it at 
all — they are two very separate things. | 
don’t think the duo thing is limited at all. 
There’s plenty of things still to be done 
and there’s no limitation on anything until 
see that 


you get bored with it ... and I can 


happening.” @ 
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ROSALIE SORRELS 


STRANGERS IN 
- ANOTHER COUNTRY 


The Songs of Bruce “Utah” Philips 


She has always been Utah's fore- 
most interpreter and just before his 
recent passing she began recording © 
this tribute to her old friend with help 
from Kate & Anna McGarrigle, Jay 
Ungar, Peggy Seeger, ef al. 


“Sorrels offers a world-weary, 
hauntingly sweet-voiced tour of 
life’s brambles.” 

— BILLBOARD 


ARCHIE FISHER 

Oct 11-13 / Celtic Colours Festival / Cape Breton Island, NS 

Oct 15 / The Pearl Theatre / Lunenburg, NS 

Oct 16 / Old Chestnuts Songs Circle - The Registry Theatre / 
Kitchener, ON 

Oct 17 / Calgary Folk Club / Calgary, AB 

Oct 19 / Festival Place / Sherwood Park, Edmonton, AB 

Oct 20 - 23 / venues to be announced / Queen Charlotte Islands, BC 

Oct 24 / Prince Rupert Performing Arts Center/ Prince Rupert, BC 


MEG HUTCHINSON 

(opening for Rose Cousins) 
Sept 18 / Charlotte Street Arts Centre / Fredericton, NB 
Sept 19 / Blue Olive / Saint John, NB 

Sept 20 / Dragonfly Cafe / Antigonish, NS 

Sept 21 / Fred Cafe & Gallery / Halifax, NS 
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ROBIN & LINDA 
WILLIAMS 


BUENA VISTA 


America’s great country/folk 
duo returns with a richly 
layered CD hailed as one of the 
finest of their career. 


“the real deal...heartfelf, 
genuine...timeless and appealing.” 
— BLUEGRASS UNLIMITED 

“They don't play at being 

country - they are country.” 

— UTNE READER 
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~— ARCHIE FISHE 
WINDWARD AWAY 

The first new album in 13 years 
from Scotland’s legendary singer, 
songwriter & guitarist. 


~ WINDWARD AWAY includes 8 
bonus tracks from a lost and unre- 
leased 1980 album - 19 tracks in all! 


“Fisher's quietly poetic 
ballads...haunt like a 
shadowy specter.” 

— ST. PAUL PIONEER PRESS 


ELIZA GILKYSON (with Nina Gerber*) 


Oct 27 / St James Hall / Vancouver, BC* 

Oct 28 - 30 / Roots On The Ralls Cowboy Train Trip / 
Vancouver to Winnipeg* 

Oct 30 / Crescent Fort Rouge United Church / 
Winnipeg, MB* 

Oct 31 / Calgary Folk Club / Calgary, AB* 

Nov 7 / Arden Theater / Edmonton, AB 

Nov 8 / Braeside Community Centre / Calgary, AB 


GUY DAVIS. 

Nov 6 / Marigold Theatre / Truro, NS 

Nov 7 / Membertou Center / Sydney, NS 
Nov 8 / Bearly’'s / Halifax, NS 

Nov 10 / Mersey House / Liverpool, NS 
Nov 15 / Civic Centre / Port Hawksbury, NS 


Exclusive distribution in Canada by ve) UTSI DE 
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Bottom’s Up 


John Hammond Jr. taught the teen- 
age Big Dave McLean his first blues 
licks. McLean went on to mentor the 
likes of a young Colin James and 
befriend Muddy Waters. Mike Sadava 
catches up with the big man from 
Winnipeg as he releases his splen- 
did new acoustic recording. 


harismatic Big Dave McLean has 

Ge his dues throughout relentless 
tours of this land of ours for over three 
decades. 

And he is still having a ball. His new, 
Acoustic Blues — Got ’em From the Bot- 
tom, is the first all-acoustic album under 
his name, and he’s especially proud of 
the fact that he wrote 14 of the 19 songs. 
He’s got his whole family singing backup 
vocals on a couple of tracks, including his 
92-year-old mother, Pearl, who also plays 
a steady piano on the final track, Lightning 
Hopkins’s Needed Time. 

. There aren’t many Canadian musicians 


who have been able 

to buy a house, raise 

a family and “almost 
keep up with the bills” 
by playing the blues on 
acoustic steel and elec- 
tric guitar and harmon- 
ica and growling both 
standards and originals. 
For that McLean, who 
is now 57, is grateful. 

He’s also grateful for 
all the blues greats his 
vocation has put him in 
contact with, including 
John Hammond, Roos- 
evelt Sykes, Big Joe 
Duskin and, of course, 
Mr. Muddy Waters. 

His association with 
Waters started in 1980. 
McLean had opened 
for Muddy a couple of 
times in the late ’70s. 
Their friendship blos- 
somed after McLean 
wrote Muddy Waters 
for President on the 
way to open for him in 
Saskatoon. It was the first song he’d ever 
written, and he only wrote it in his head, 
but he sang it during his set. 

“TI don’t know where I got the cajones to 
pull it out. Muddy was in the wings and he 
really liked the song. He called for me to go 
to his dressing room... 

“He liked that idea. He said, ‘What are 
you doing writing that song — I should 
have written that song.’ ” 

He asked McLean to show up at his hotel 
room when he was playing in Winnipeg, 
and to bring his guitar with him. Muddy 
asked him whether it would “hurt his feel- 
ings” if he rewrote a verse or two, giving 
him a co-write. He also spoke of record- 
ing it with the likes of James Cotton and 
Johnny Winter. 

Unfortunately, the recording never hap- 
pened before Muddy’s death in 1983, but 
the two formed a friendship, having long 
chats on the phone. 

“We'd talk for two hours without ever 
mentioning music once. It was like talking 
to your neighbour over the back fence.” 

While he treasures his time with Muddy, 


there are other blues musicians who are 


Tubthump 


thankful for McLean’s influence. 

Take Colin James, who heard him at the 
tender age of nine at the Regina Folk Club. 
He has been quoted extensively raving 
about McLean’s authentic blues, and pro- 
duced his album, For the Blues ... Always. 
Shaun Verrault of Wide Mouth Mason 
also cites McLean as a big influence. The 
Perpetrators, who are currently making big 
electric blues waves in Canada and Europe, 
started off as McLean’s backup band. 

James still remembers the generosity of 
big, gruff McLean, who would take the time 
to show a few riffs to a skinny Regina kid. 

“IT always loved the blues and Dave 
played them so convincingly and with such 
passion,” James recalls. “Seeing Dave in 
his 20s, you really saw someone so com- 
mitted to what he was doing. It was really 
something to see.” 

When James moved to Winnipeg at the 
age of 16, McLean was the first person he 
called, and Dave would sneak the underage 
guitar player into the Saturday blues jam at 
the Royal Albert Arms. 

McLean has made his home in Winni- 
peg since the age of 10, and he has never 
thought of leaving. It’s one of the few cities 
where a blues musician can afford to buy 
property. And while he has had his adven- 
tures on the road, his home life has kept 
him anchored. 

And while that city, known for bone-chill- 
ing winters and mosquito-plagued sum- 
mers, may not exactly be the “Chicago of 
the North,” it has provided plenty of fodder 
for McLean’s material. 

Take the song Michael Hendersen, which 
is on his new album. That’s true life at its 
grittiest, about a man who met a violent end 
who McLean used to occasionally drink 
with at the Royal Albert Arms. 

“Michael was the size of a tree. If I put 
my two legs together, they'd be the size of 
one of his arms. He was a gentle giant until 
he got drunk. Then he was the devil’s own.” 

In 1982, Hendersen, who was hav- 
ing trouble with his girlfriend, grabbed a 
sawed-off shotgun and hailed a cab to go to 
her house. The cabbie refused to take him, 
and Hendersen shot him in the shoulder. 
Hendersen was shot six times in the head 
by police after firing a shot above an of- 
ficer. Ironically, the incident happened right 
in front of a movie theatre that was letting 


out, where a cop shoot-’em-up film called 
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The New Centurions was playing. 

Winnipeg was also early to get onto the 
folk festival bandwagon, and through it 
McLean met “half of Mississippi and half 
of Chicago — it was like going to blues 
school, for sure.” The contacts he made 
there led to some interesting gigs with 
the likes of Roosevelt Sykes and Big Joe 
Duskin. 

McLean got the blues at the age of 18, 
and his first tutor was John Hammond Jr. 
In 1969 McLean and his brother, Grant, 
made a pilgrimage east to the Mariposa 
Folk Festival. McLean was blown away 
by Hammond’s set, and went up to him 
carrying his new $5 Kent guitar. He showed 
him how to play Bo Diddley’s I’m a Man, 
which MacLean went home and practised 
until it drove his parents crazy. And he has 
never stopped playing the blues since. 

McLean figures he has many more songs 
in him and decades more of being one of 
Canada’s premier bluesmen. 

“With the blues, the older you get, the 
more credibility you get. When you’re 80, 
you finally get accepted.” @ 


Fresh ifioots 


No magazine editor has chronicled the 
development of folk, roots and world 
music throughout the past 25 years 

as enthusiastically or astutely as lan 
Anderson. This summer Anderson 
published a landmark issue of his 
inspirational fRoots. Roddy Campbell 
pays homage. 


man stands on one leg playing an 

Nae grinning from ear to ear. 
Above him, a headline trumpets: “Buy this 
magazine and find out what is due to this 
man’s nose!” 

The year is 1979 and Pete Coe of 
England’s New Victory Band is on the first 
cover of The Southern Rag — the folk maga- 
zine for Surrey, Middlesex, Berkshire, North 
Hampshire and Sussex and around. And for 
a mere 20 pence it teaches you to play the 
bouzouki, dance to the Muffin Man’s Jig, 
and how to perform at a folk club. 


From little acorns ... 


grow fat squirrels, 
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apparently. 

That regional, specialty magazine soon 
became essential reading for England’s folk 
fraternity. And to accentuate its national 
status, editor Ian Anderson changed the 
name to Folk Roots, a title taken from the 
groundbreaking 1964 LP Folk Roots New 
Routes by Shirley Collins and Davy Gra- 
ham. And at the fag end of 1998, Ander- 
son’s at it again: Folk Roots became fRoots 
— by now the pre-eminent global guide to 
world music — and /Roots it has stayed. 

So, a regal blast of trumpets please. This 
June, he published his 300th issue — the 
combined collection of these three titles 
— with Yasmin Levy and Natacha Atlas 
on the cover. “fRoots sorts out the Middle 
East!” it boasts. 

“There are things I’m proud we’ve done,” 
Anderson says. “A cover feature for us is 
5,000 words. I want [them] to be the state 
of the art. We did two Lucy Duran features 
on Youssou N’Dour in the early days, 
which up to that point were the best things 
written. If you had those two features it was 
pretty much everything you needed to know 
about him at that point. We’ve done it on 
all sorts of people over the years. But I also 
need them written in a way that it suited 
people — it’s not just cold-hearted informa- 
tion — ‘This is great. I want this now.’ ” 

Few specialty magazines, if any, have had 
such a profound influence as fRoots/Folk 
Roots. It chronicled the rise of The Pogues 
and the “rogue folk” scene (from which 
Vancouver’s Rogue Folk Club took its 
name). It was the first to wholeheartedly 
embrace what we now know as world mu- 
sic. Indeed, much of the early interest in the 
likes of Ali Farka Toure, Salif Keita, Nusrat 
Fatah Ali Kahn, Baaba Maal, Youssou N’ 
Dour ... in the English-speaking world 
began on the pages of Folk Roots. It has 
consistently championed young, emerging 
British talent the likes of Kate Rusby, Eliza 
Carthy, Kathryn Tickell and Martyn Ben- 
nett. And it most certainly inspired Penguin 
Eggs with its fearless approach to content. I 
mean, Anderson put Jaipongan: The Music 
of Java on the cover, for God’s sakes. 

“We put whoever we like on the cover 
because we can. We sell the same number 
anyway,” says the bold lad. 

The wonderful Tex-Mex accordionist 
Flaco Jimenez can lay claim to being the 
first world music artist to appear on the 


cover of Folk Roots in August 1985. Two 
months later it was the turn of Thomas 
Mapfumo accompanied by the cheeky ban- 
ner: “Folk rock from Zimbabwe”. And yet, 
the placing of Jimenez and Mapfuno on the 
cover had shocking repercussions. 

“The shit hit the fan. Extraordinary, look- 
ing back now — actually basic racist stuff. 
We were getting irate letters from people 
talking about having funny foreign-co- 
loured people on the cover. Jesus Christ, 
what rock did we overturn? There are some 
people, you know, that think only Britain 
has folk music. It’s as simple as that.” 

A likeable, generous, chronically enthu- 
siastic music fan, Ilan Anderson was first 
drawn to the blues as a teenager in school 
in Weston-super-Mare when he walked 
into a chemistry class and heard an EP of 
Muddy Waters. That’s all it took. Anderson 
was hooked on music for life. On leaving 
school he became a full-time musician in 
the late °60s and performed with the likes 
of Mississippi Fred McDowell. Anderson 
record several solo albums before form- 
ing Hot Vultures with Maggie Holland and 
bands like Tiger Moth and the trailblazing 
Orchestre Super Moth. Indeed, he just re- 
corded Stubble, with Ben Mendelson (Billy 
Bragg’s Blokes, etc., etc.) and Lu Edmonds 
(Mekons, etc., etc.) as the Blue Blokes 3. 

“Tf anybody had said to me that in the 
year 2008 I would be making a new album 
and doing gigs again I would have thought 
it extremely unlikely. And I think we are 
going to do a proper tour next January. The 


album was so well received.” 

But we’re getting ahead of ourselves 
here. Back during his early gigging days, 
he wrote the odd feature for Fred Wood’s 
national magazine, Folk Review. As fate 
would have it, Woods lost interest in Folk 
Review and offered it to Anderson. So he 
and friends Lawrence Heath and Caroline 
Walker give it serious consideration. 

“We all got quite enthusiastic about 
the idea until we looked at the books [he 
laughs] and realized it was a complete stiff 
and that we would be better to start some- 
thing from scratch and not be saddled with 
debt. By then we were keen on doing some- 
thing so we did it anyway. The intention 
was only ever to do a regional magazine 
and sell it through clubs, record shops and 
subscriptions. Without blowing our own 
trumpet too much, we did it too well.” 

Heath worked in a print shop and Walker 
was a talented graphic designer and so The 
Southern Rag had an immediate profes- 
sional look about it, whereas most folk 
magazines at the time were typewriter set. 
In 1982, Anderson introduced a fledgling 
chart of the Top 20 best-selling folk albums 
in England. While Richard Thompson’s 
Strict Tempo sat on the top spot, Pete 
Seeger would take umbrage. 

“Ah yeah, good old Pete, tilting at 
windmills. We were asked by Music Week, 
which is the main music business trade 
paper here, if we could produce a specialist 
chart. I remember we started doing a small- 
er badly researched one, which basically 
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“The shit hit the fan. Extraordinary, 
looking back now — actually basic 
racist stuff. We were getting irate let- 
ters from people talking about hav- 
ing funny foreign-coloured people 
on the cover. Jesus Christ, what rock 
did we overturn?” 


involved us asking the half a dozen main 
specialist shops what they were selling. But 
I felt it was interesting information to have 
out there.” 

Aside from groundbreaking features on 
Flaco Jimenez and Thomas Mapfumo, 1985 
proved to be a pivotal year for Folk Roots. 
It went from a quarterly to 10 issues a year 
with a full-colour cover and, essentially, 
hasn’t looked back. 

A closet workaholic, Anderson would 
simultaneously start several record labels 
that released discs by the likes of Tarika, 
Baaba Maal and Dembo Konte. Incidently, 
Anderson was one of the team of inde- 
pendent record label executives who met 
in The Empress of India bar in London in 
1987 and coined the phrase “world music” 
to help market international musicians in 
U.K. record stores. Joe Boyd noted the 
results of their efforts in Penguin Eggs No 
34: “T have to say, in the whole history of 
public relations, there’s never been a more 
successful leverage, penny for penny, than 
that campaign.” 

“These meetings were so successful be- 
cause everybody realized that they weren’t 
rivals,” says Anderson. “This is one of the 
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strengths of this whole music scene that 
we've always been in — folk scene, world 
music scene, whatever — its unity is power.” 

Anderson would go on to help launch 
the BBC Radio 3 World Music Awards, 
now in their eighth year. These awards, he 
reckons, provide an invaluable focus for the 
mainstream media. 

“You only get stuff in the mainstream 
press if there is a story. And so the awards 
simply says, “Right at this moment in 
time, if you are going to give attention to 
this scene, here’s a good place to start.’ 
Then suddenly you do get press coverage 
and you do get taken seriously. That feeds 
on itself. Artists thrive on respect. Why 
shouldn’t they?” 

Our conversation eventually rolls around 
to North America and its annual Folk Al- 
liance, which Anderson gave up on after 
Boston in 1994. “[It] could have been 
subtitled, ‘Death By Singer/Songwriter’,” 
he wrote at the time. While the massive 
cultural gap between Europe and the U.S.A. 
is duly noted, talk suddenly veers smack 
dab into the dropping of Folk from Folk 
Roots. Well, it had to come up sooner or 
later didn’t it? 

“It’s the old f-word isn’t it? It’s very 
specific in the music business here. Not the 
part we’re in. The actual music business 
tends to now use the American shorthand, 
which is, anybody who owns an acoustic 
guitar and writes their own songs is folk. 
Which is fine. Call it what you like. But I 
didn’t want people buying our magazine 
thinking that was what they were going 
to find in it and feeling disappointed, nor 
being put off reading because they thought 
that was what it was all about. So in the 
end, we thought it was a term that got so 
bogged down in misunderstanding that it 
didn’t have any value anymore. 

“Anyway, it was around the time they 
brought out things like iMacs, I thought, 
‘There’s a cute idea; we'll have a little f on the 
front, fRoots. That’s exactly the inspiration.” 

So, Mr. Anderson, is folk cool again? 

“T don’t know. I don’t know what folk is. 
I don’t know what cool is. It tends to not 
very often get the piss taken out of it in the 
mainstream press anymore. Very, very few 
of those go to the finger-in-the-ear, beard 


and sandals and Aran sweaters clichés these 
days.” 
‘Enough said. @ 
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Blood On The Tracks 


Tanya Tagag takes Inuit throat sing- 
ing far beyond its traditional bound- 
aries with her erotic and complex 
new recording, Auk/Blood. Collabo- 
rations with the likes of Bjork and 
Buck 65 allows her singing to grow, 
she tells Roger Levesque. 


he singer known as Tagaq was just 

back from her daily 10-kilometre 
cycle when I tracked her down at her 
new abode in Yellowknife, the capital of 
Canada’s Northwest Territories. 

“You have to keep your lungs really open 
to do what I do,” she explains. “Traditional 
throat songs are two or three minutes long, 
but sometimes I'll go for more like 45 
minutes. That’s a long time because it’s 
basically one breath, so I have to keep my 
lungs open and my body strong.” 

In listening to her music and insights you 
soon realize just how intertwined her body 
and spirit are. In fact, 33-year-old Tanya 
Tagaq Gillis is disarmingly candid about 
her life and music generally. 

It has much to do with the culture she 
grew up in. Now, after splitting her time 
between Canada and Spain for a few years, 
touring internationally with Bjork, and 
doing a recent set of North American dates 
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with Kronos Quartet, the singer is still in- 
separable from her roots. Having grown up 
in the Inuit community of Cambridge Bay 
in Canada’s northern Nunavut Territory, 
her music takes an organic route that’s very 
close to nature, directly from her heart. 

“Maybe the key to music is honesty. I 
think if anyone is being honest in their mu- 
sic it will end up being who they are.” 

Tagaq admits she’s very much in touch 
with her emotions, very passionate: 

“T think I spend my life searching for 
those moments where you’re right in it. It 
doesn’t happen often in this stupid world. 
It happens when I’m exercising or singing, 
painting, or fucking, or laughing with my 
baby. I’m really hoping that my music can 
bring people to that moment, that feeling.” 

Her newly released second album, Auk/ 
Blood (Jericho Beach), does just that. Dar- 
ing, unexpected, sensual, entertaining and 
dreamlike, it’s a beyond-category musical 
experiment that succeeds marvellously in 
drawing you into Tagaq’s special reality. A 
natural progression from her 2005 debut, 
Sinaa, it goes farther to integrate Tagaq’s 
rhythmic throat singing approach into a 
fascinating layered soundscape so she’s just 
like another instrument. 

Far beyond the ages-old Inuit tradition 


of two women throwing their \ ; into 
each other’s mouths to a rather jarring ef- 
fect, Tagaq has taken the singing style she 
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learned from tapes and drawn it into a fresh 
contemporary context that’s bewitching and 
complex despite its strong emotional punch. 
She was thrilled to use musicians she had 
come to meet on the concert circuit. Guests 
include Jesse Zubot’s violin, Cris Derksen’s 
cello, Mike Clark’s electronics and folk- 
rapper Buck 65, but Tagaq credits her “ge- 
nius” producer Juan Hernandez (who also 
oversaw Sinaa) for sorting and mixing a 


mountain of tracks from the studio sessions. 


“It’s like I threw a ball up in the air and 
10 pairs of hands caught it.” 

Her suggestion that “all I did was sing” 
is a bit of an understatement. She did have 
specific ideas about the songs. 

“The song Tategak is the name of my 
mother and my daughter, and I was 
thinking of those Russian dolls that come 
popping out of each other, about how these 
three generations of women were all speed- 
ing along this highway.” 

While she is experimenting with singing 
in more conventional forms, Tagaq says 
it will take time because “I’m quite a shy 
person at my core”. But Auk/Blood does in- 


clude a spoken-word love letter of sorts on 
one track, Hunger, that’s downright erotic 
in its own poetic way. 

“Hunger was an e-mail I wrote to my 
boyfriend when I had been on tour for 
a long time and I wanted him so bad. | 
wanted one song that was really raunchy 
and sexy. I like that idea because back in 
traditional Inuit culture there was no shame 
attached to sex, and even the humour was 
kind of sexy.” 

She’s tired of typical references to sex in 
today’s mainstream music. 

“We're on this Earth only once and we 
have these beautiful bodies and bones and 
muscles and there are so many ways to 
enjoy them. The sharing of my body is very 
sacred and I wanted to express that. I’m so 
bored of the whole super-explicit popular 
way of talking about sex in pop music. | 
love the 1950s love songs when they’re 
talking about how their girl makes them 
feel. It’s attached to sex but I adore that 
approach. I think it’s disrespectful to reduce 
what you’re feeling when you share your 


body to a penis going in a vagina.” 


Moments later she laughs to admit her 
primary musical inspirations: 

“T like playing with fear, death, sex, love; 
all the basics. You can’t really go wrong with 
them because everybody feels those things.” 

Tagaq’s spirit of adventure hasn’t hurt her 
international profile. Her collaboration with 
Bjork on the Icelandic singer’s Medulla re- 
cording and on a subsequent tour was really 
a meeting of kindred spirits. Apparently 
both artists thrive on their creative intuition. 

“T think that was our connection. What 
I learned from her the most was probably 
a kind of drive that’s hard to explain in 
words. I could feel she was a northern per- 
son, too, and I think that made it easy for us 
to work together.” 

Tagaq’s recent performances with the 
innovative American string quartet Kronos 
came about in the same way, with a surprise 
phone call out of the blue. 

“They improvised a piece with me and 
then I did a written piece with them, so it’s 
been a perfect meeting. David Harrington 
(Kronos founder) is just music walking 
around with a body attached. I learned a lot 


ae 


about structure from them and they made 
me practice in a way I’m not used to, but it 
really helped me grow. I was always weary 
that if I did a piece over and over that I 
would loose the passion attached to it but 
I realized with practice you can dive into a 
piece farther and farther.” 

The fascinating “song” Nunavut was 
the first largely improvised piece she did 
with Kronos on tour. Following further 
rehearsals at the group’s home base in San 
Francisco, they performed a longer suite 
composed by Nova Scotia’s Derek Chark 
called Tundra Songs in select cities. She 
feels the later work is one of the best things 
she has ever done. 


In between such genre-bending collabora- 


tions, Tagaq was the only Canadian to appear 


at the world music conference, WOMEX, in 
Seville last year. “It was damn fantastic, with 
musicians from all over the place.” 

Her unique vocal sound will also show up 
soon in a new short film about shape-shift- 
ing called Gungajuk, produced by the same 
filmmakers who created the award winning 
feature Atanarjuat: The Fast Runner. 

Over the summer the Tagaq was focusing 
on being mom to her daughter, Naia Tategak 
| Ugarte Gillis, (she shares custody with 

the child’s father, Basque musician Felipe 
| Ugarte). But this fall Tagaq will embark on 
: her next round of touring for Auk/Blood. 


And beyond that? 

“Who knows. I can’t control that. It’s 
: wherever it takes me.” 
| 


Kindred Spirits 


Spirit of the West celebrate a quarter 
of a century together by trawling 
through their vaults and kicking up 
the dust at their local summer hool- 
ey. Steve Edge trips down memory 
lane with two good old boys from 
Vancouver’s North Shore. 


ou couldn’t help but feel there 

aN ase something different about the 
Vancouver Folk Music Festival this year. 
Maybe it was down to the new interim 
artistic director, Linda Tanaka — so shame- 
fully removed from the Salmon Arm Roots 
& Blues Festival. Then again, maybe it was 
more personal. For the first time CiTR, the 
station which has hosted my weekly show, 
The Edge On Folk, for 23 years became 
a media partner. And Spirit of the West 
finally made it onto the big stage in their 
home town, after 25 years in which they 
have played just about every other major 
festival on the planet. 

What a triumphant “debut” it was, too. 
They closed the Saturday evening concert, 
and had the audience on their feet and 
dancing from the get-go. Looking around, 
I was amazed to see all those young faces 
smiling and singing along. The next morn- 
ing I called my old mate Geoffrey Kelly 
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and left him a message pointing out that the 
average age of the audience was less than 
that of the songs! A few days later Geoffrey 
took time out from a recording session with 
The Paperboys and John Mann strolled 
along the street-car tracks to meet me for a 
coffee and a chat. 

Spirit of the West really were the starting 
point for me. Going back to 1984, I was a 
devout CiTR listener and had been through 
DJ training, but the only show they could 
offer me was the folk show. Other than a 
brief exposure to Fairport Convention in 
the late 1960s (thank you, John Peel) and 
booking Scotland’s JSD Band whenever 
possible for our college dances in England, 
I knew nothing about folk music. Seeing 
Spirit of the West at the Railway Club in 
the same week that a friend sent me the first 
Pogues LP clinched it. I took the plunge, 
and after 25 years I’m still waiting to come 
up for air! 

Geoffrey Kelly has an enormous music 
collection. He helped me so much in those 
early days, opening up a brave new world 
of Celtic music — and more. 

Spirit’s first LP was produced by Dougie 
MacLean. It marked them out as o1 
Canada’s most innovative and « 
young bands, blending traditi 
music with topical songs of S¢ 
and giving everything a heal 


perspective. The follow-u; 
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The Stairs, was a much more accomplished 
effort. They were welcomed onto main 
stage at all the major Canadian folk 
festivals, save one —Vancouver. And in 1986 
they played heaps of shows at Expo, but 
weren't invited into the “inner sanctum” of 
the Folklife Pavilion. The artistic director of 
both these was Gary Cristall. He didn’t like 
them. “If I want a Celtic band I'll go to 
Scotland or Ireland to get one,” he would 
say. I think he totally missed the point. 

They were invited to perform at the festi- 
val once, though. I had completely forgotten 
about it, but Geoff reminded me. “In 1987 
we played a little concert at a side stage and 
there was a huge crowd, *cause there’d been 
something in the press about, ‘Why aren’t 
the local band playing their own festival 
when they are playing high-profile sets at 
Edmonton and Winnipeg?’ I think being 
young and aggressive, that really bothered 
us at the time, but after a while we just for- 
got about it. So this year, it didn’t feel like, 
“Yeah, we really showed them’, it just felt 
really nice that we were so welcomed, and 
that we felt we belonged there.” 

Any band that survives 25 years is go- 
ing to experience a few lineup changes. 
Founder J Knutson left in 1987 and was 
replaced by Hugh MacMillan, an incred- 
ible bass guitarist and a supreme musical 
arranger. Labour Day was the third album, 
and reflected their growing sophistication 
(Run Boy is still one of my favourite Spirit 
songs.) Fiddler Daniel Lapp and accordi- 
onista Linda McRae joined in 1989, but 
Daniel didn’t stay long. That year they 
released Save This House, and later added 
drummer Vince Ditrich. Next came a total 
change of musical direction, and Go Figure 
marked the departing point for many Spirit 
of the West fans — myself included, I’m 
afraid. Subsequent releases came and went, 
and I would run into them at festivals and 
concerts from time to time, but I just didn’t 
feel connected to their muse any more. 

This all changed for me at the Vancouver 
Folk Music Festival the other week. They 
reeled out lots of the old songs, and the new 
ones were given plenty of extra gusto with 
telling contributions from longtime member 
Tobin Frank on accordion and the mercurial 
Kendel Carson guesting on fiddle. Hearing 
those songs again, seeing the crowd having 
such a great time, and being right there in 
front of the stage, feeling the energy and 
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emotion of the occasion, was truly special. 

Now we can all relive the finest moments 
of their musical sojourn with a double 
CD, Spirituality, which has just come 
out on Rhino Records. It’s the two new 
songs which perhaps are the most intrigu- 
ing, though. They were recorded at Bryan 
Adams’s studio, and the band became really 
enthused about the possibility of doing 
more recording there. Geoffrey: “We did 
two songs, Another Happy New Year and 
Winter ’s Now The Enemy, and we were all 
just walking around thinking, “Man, I wish 
we could do more recordings here.’ John 
and I will probably set aside some time this 
winter to work on some new songs, and 
once we set a date, it’s very rare that we get 
together and nothing happens. I don’t know 
how it works, but it does. We’ll sit around 
plucking on a guitar, drinking coffee, and 
John might pull out a notebook and say, 
“Here’s something I’ve written,” or I might 
play a tune that he says sounds kinda neat, 
and that’s how it starts.” 

John adds: “It’s amazing. It’s always been 
like that. It’s been a great partnership. We 
may each critique the other’s ideas, but 
egos don’t get in the way at all.” 

So grab a pint of Guinness, put your favou- 
rite tartan beer towel on the table, and treat 
yourself to 25 years of Spirituality. Then 
wait and see what the good old boys from 
the North Shore come up with next. re) 


King Coal 


Kathy Mattea grew up in the coal 
mining communities of West Virginia. 
The tragic Sago Mine Disaster there 
in 2006 touched her deeply. But it 
inspired her splendid recording of 
traditional and contemporary songs 
simply called Coal. Fish Griwkowsky 
digs up the facts. 


(e Once upon a time, not at all long 
ago, this black substance powered 
our entire human rise into the present. A 
crushed, crumbling fossil left over from the 
remains of plants once swaying in prehistor- 
ic breeze, coal’s use as fuel dates as far back 
as proto-Chinese civilization, eventually 
warming zealous Roman soldiers, far later 
blackening the skies of a pre-democratic 
London. 

And yet the image that sticks with coal, 
thanks to its attachment to the planet’s first 
truly global-broadcast culture, is that of the 
soot-faced American coal miner. A poisoned, 
limping sufferer. A man who considered 
death and injury daily, by means fast and 
slow, who fought the furious, violent greed 
of his employers, and who watched black 
lung advancing towards him daily, tirelessly 
chipping days from his life. Some men still 
do around the world, despite the fact we in 
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the West have replaced most miners with 
machines. Not to mention our tenuous evo- 
lution into animal-based oil, as the history 
books will someday also marvel at. 

And yet, worldwide, mountains them- 
selves are still demolished in coal’s name. 
Holes are bored deep into the Earth, releas- 
ing devilish surprises. And in 2006, in West 
Virginia where country singer Kathy Mat- 
tea grew up, another explosion claimed 12 
more workers, only one survivor. Worst of 
all, misinformation had even major media 
reporting the numbers of dead and surviv- 
ing were reversed, a double blow. Twelve 
dead, not alive. 

Watching the news reports, Mattea soon 
decided to turn her reaction into art, an 
album justly called Coal, pulling together 
songs newer and traditional on the subject 
of a substance that both kills and is neces- 
sary for survival. 

“What drew me into it was so simple,” 
she says on the phone from Nashville. 
“After the Sago Mine disaster, it was really 
something that just floated into my mind — I 
really felt anguish. But I thought of it as a 
side project, something for me.” 

Yet, as soon as she began to develop the 
idea, searching for songs along the lines 
but less anthemic than Johnny Cash’s Big 
John, she was overwhelmed by people’s 
interest and enthusiasm. Typically, for hot 
country radio, she’d been writing love and 
life songs — music everyone could connect 
to that would sell records. But like a miner, 
she’d suddenly discovered something a 
little more valuable. And it reverberated 
down to her DNA. 

“Both my grandfathers were coal miners,” 
she explains. “My parents both grew up in 
separate coal camps. Part of what’s been 
beautiful about this record is that a lot of 
these random family stories got strung to- 
gether for me. But another part is that it con- 
nected a lot of dots. I felt that coal-mining 
was something generations back and we had 
sort of moved on. But my brother, Mike, for 
example, for his whole career has dispatched 
barges up and down the West Virginia rivers. 
But guess what’s on those barges?” 

While Mattea’s parents grew up heating 
their homes with the fuel, she only burned 
it in a cabin’s pot-bellied stove growing up. 
Still, she gets excited when I ask her how 
it feels to her in her hands, what it makes 


her think about. “I have a lump I can see 


across the room right now. It’s sort of like 
relating to an ancestor. It’s part of my life, 
but unfamiliar in my daily life. We have a 
lot in common, and we have this link, but 
we don’t really know each other.” 

Since making the album, she’s oddly 
become a place for coal confessionals, 
essentially getting a full picture she never 
originally intended to observe. “I’m struck 
by how much the lifestyle has not changed. 
It’s mechanized and progressed, but down 
here, so much of the tension between the 
companies and the employees — well, 
there’s still this culture where the coal 
companies intentionally wield this power: 
Where if you have a job, well, you just bet- 
ter consider yourself lucky. People are sort 
of just resigned. 

“Then there’s this other faction which is 
saying, ‘We have to do something about 
global warming and the environment and 
sustainability’. Even national security. But 
there are people who would have to give up 
a life that goes back generations. Needless 
to say, it’s tricky. The biggest challenge, the 
real trick I think, is to phrase things in posi- 
tive, non-confrontational terms.” 

Picking songs from Billy Edd Wheeler 
and others, ending with Hazel Dickens’s 
Black Lung, Mattea started to write a song 
but decided to keep it all covers from 
people with presumably more experi- 
ence. Marty Stuart, the most successful 
roots-to-hot-country crossover artist I can 
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think of, produced. “And, oh, how do I 
put this — well, he saved me from myself a 
number of times,” Mattea laughs. “I grew 
up listening to this very Appalachian style 
of music, but I didn’t grow up singing it. 
There was nobody in my world teaching me 
that. After 25 years of making commercial 
music, I wasn’t sure I could wrap my voice 
around these songs in a way that would be 
authentic enough. My hope was that I could 
be a bridge between a very raw, edgy roots 
sound and an audience that might never 
have heard it before. But I needed to know 
that I wouldn’t just sound like a lounge 
singer just covering roots music. 

“And I knew that Marty wouldn’t lie to me. 

“He looked at me early on and said, 
“You're going to have to do your home- 
work, Kathy.’ So I spent a lot of time. 

I would sit with my guitar player Bill 
(Cooley) once or twice a week and just play 
them, over and over. We’d massage them, 
talk about what was or wasn’t working. 

“I worked for about six months on Black 
Lung. | had someone early on pull me aside 
and say, gently, ‘I wouldn’t even try it.’ Bill 
eventually said, starting at the third verse, 
you got it. If you can figure out what got 
you there, it’s yours. And that,” she laughs,” 
is when I began to have some hope 

“Finally, Bill and Marty and I sat in the 
living room and played throt ill 
songs and Marty said to me your 
homework’.” @ 
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29 years of the very best local music from out there! 


and listen to the music via our online 
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Place 


FOLK 
John Reischman and The Jaybirds | october 10 


CELTIC 

John McDermott | November 08 
Shooglenifty | November 21 

Danu: An Irish Christmas | December 13 
Tiller’s Folly | March 20 

The Cottars | March 22 


WORLD 
Souljah Fyah | café series | September 12 
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Di Madre in Figlia (From Mother to Daughter) coroner 


Eliana Cuevas | Café Series | October 11 
David Lindley | November 01 
The Warrior Gospel Band | November 28 


a 008 Festivals and Events Ontario — Best Variety Act 


+ 2007 Musique de la Monde Award 


Brilliant energetic playing and a warm rapport with the listeners. 
We'll definitely bring them back!” 

- Paul Loewenberg, Northern Lights Festival 

“Chris MecKhoo! and the boys were fantastic! 


They can play my Bar Mitzvah.” 
- Bob Ezrin, Producer 
{Pink Floyd, Kiss} 


« 2007 Canadian Folk Music Award nominees — Best Instrumentalist Group 
+ 2008 Canadian Independent Music Awards Finalists + 2007 Ontario Independent Music Award winner — Best Song 
+ 2008 Intemational Independent Music Awards Finalists + 2007 Ontario Independent Music Avard winner — Best Instrumental 
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Archie Fisher | 4 Series | October 

Borderlanders (Sylvia Tyson, Ron Hynes, a 
Gretchen Peters, Graham Issacson) | January adil 

The Fugitives | café series | February 20 


BLUES 

David Knopfler | october 04 

Rik Emmett: Emmett plays Clapton | october 17 

Big Hank Lionhart & Fistful of Blues | café series | October 31 
Dave Babcock & The Nightkeepers | café series | November 16 
Come On Ine@ur Kitchen X | January 16 

Carlos del Junco | March 06 

Mark Sterling: 10th Anniversary Blues Show | march 21 
Ray Bonneville | cafe series April 05 


Re 
For more information and tickets, call the box office at 780.449.3378 or visit online at www.festivalplace.ab.ca 
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Kora virtuoso Mansa Sissoko moved 
from Mali to Quebec in 2007 and im- 
mediately made an immense impact 
on the Canadian world music scene. 
Mary Beth Carty charts the progress 
of this charming man. 


[’ these post-modern times, one can 
create something revolutionary in roots 
music through open-minded genre-mixing. 
Such is the case with Africa to Appalachia, 
the brilliant new collaboration project from 
Mansa Sissoko and Jayme Stone. 

Featuring some of the finest players of 
both American and Malian roots music, 
this warm music flows forth in bursts of 
acoustic brilliance. 

Camaraderie is evident from the very 
first banjo and kora riff, played in perfect 
unison. The two met in 2003 while Mansa 
was playing some concerts in Toronto, and 
hit it off immediately. 

“Oui, Oui, Oui, OUI, OU, OUI, OUI! Jayme 
c’est mon ami!” says Mansa enthusasti- 
cally. “When we met, he played a tune 
by Ali Farka Touré on his banjo. I said, 
‘Incredible! Your instrument, it sounds like 
an instrument from Africa!’ ” 

Mansa fabricates his own koras from 
scratch, carefully selecting a calabash 
gourd, stretching a hide over it, placing 21 
nylon fishing strings, and finally, install- 
ing a pickup. He takes special care to tune 
to the standard international pitch, which 
looks challenging, moving all those little 
braided leather rings up and down the neck. 

Mansa’s compositions, which he sings 
with a calming voice and expressive face, 
are heavily influenced by the songs of the 
Malinké people. Mansa tells me about the 
opening track, Bibi. 

“A bibi is an eagle. When the eagle hunts, 
he is always precise. When he catches a 
fish in the water, it’s for nourishing his 
children. We sing this song for the hunters 
because they give us meat to eat. When we 
are sick, they treat us. And they protect the 
environment. Voila! It’s to encourage them 
and thank them for everything they do for 
society.” 

Many of the songs have themes of en- 
couragement and thankfulness. Djula gives 
thanks to the traders who bring goods from 
afar, and is based on a song that Mansa’s 
mother sang as she walked to market. 
Yelemane encourages the people who are 
working to develop a village. 

“When we listen to music in Mali, it is 
not just the music that we listen to. We 
listen for the meaning. The song might 


be nice, but the signification is the most 
important part. It is educational, instructive. 
It’s very philosophical.” 

Sila is a philosophical song with a mes- 
sage. “Sila is Malinké for the road. You 
discover life little by little. There are many 
things on the road. You must walk it to 
make your life. Si/a is a song for calming 
people. I say in the song, if God takes your 
mother away, it’s hard, it’s painful, but it’s 
normal. Those are the laws of nature. So 
the lesson is not to feel hopelessness in 
your life.” 

Jayme Stone’s composition, Dakar, is 
influenced by Senegalese melodies. He also 
re-arranges some traditional Appalachian 
numbers. June Apple, which appears mid- 
album, is a rousing reel. I ask what Mansa 
thinks of this American music. “It’s good, 
it’s very good. Music is international. It is 
the accent of the person who is playing that 
makes the difference. I see a resemblance 
to Québecois traditional music and Irish 
music. But there are differences as well.” 

Another remarkable thing about this 
album is the wonderful mix of musicians. 
Grant Gordy’s guitar playing is raw, Kate- 
nen Dioubate’s singing beautiful, Casey 
Driessen’s fiddling serpentine, Bassekou 
Kouyate’s ngoni playing perceptive, and 
Nick Fraser’s percussion chameleonic. Pro- 
ducer David Travers-Smith even adds some 
trumpet blasts. Recorded in Toronto, the 
album sounds free, intricate, alive. The ar- 
rangements are creative and unpredictable. 

“We practiced together for 10 days, then 
spent 10 days in the studio,” Mansa tells 
me. “It’s a good mix. I really like what 
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they’ ve done.” 

When Mansa Sissoko moved to Canada a 
year and a half ago, some rather important 
people were waiting for him; his wife and 
their four children. 

“T met Genevieve in Mali in 1996. We 
were just friends. Later she came back to 
work as an NGO, helping develop rural 
areas and we started going out.” Mansa and 
his family now call the beautiful quartier 
Montcalm of Québec City home. 

Born in the village of Ballya in the region 
of Kaye, Mansa has also lived in Mali’s 
capital, Bamako. “Life in the villages is 
very different from life in Bamako. If you 
want to know the real Mali, you must go 
to a village. Bamako is occidentalized. It’s 
farther from the traditional lifestyle. Every- 
body has cellphones nowadays!” 

In the album notes, Mansa thanks Sidiki 
Diabaté, father of world-renowned kora 
player Toumani Diabaté. “Sidiki is like 
my uncle. My mother went to see him and 
said, ‘I want my child to learn how to play 
the kora.’ I was 15 years old. I had never 
played but I heard it, I knew the melodies. I 
sang and danced with the troupe Chemin de 
Fer. We did shows all over the city.” 

In 1997 Mansa released the beautiful 
recording N ’tomi. He spent five years per- 
forming and touring with Habib Koité, and 
recorded with Tiken Jah Fakoly 

Mansa was the central figure in Bay 
Weyman’s recent documentary ad 
to Baleya, in which a group of an 
and Malian musicians, includ 
Slimmon, visit Mansa’s hon ce. The 
film explores themes of music rath to 
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social and economic development. 

Just before coming to Canada, Mansa 
was doing regular gigs in the major hotels 
of Bamako and helping to organize the 
National Kora Festival. 

I spoke with Mansa after his performance 
at the Edmonton Folk Music Festival. The 
highlight of his weekend was a jam session 
with Cuban group Bomba. “It can work 
with the kora,” he tells me. “In Africa we 
listen to salsa a lot. They played a piece, a 
rhumba. There is a rhythm in Mali that re- 
sembles the rhumba that we call gombé. So 
I sang a song in my language. The people 
were so happy! The Cubans thanked me 
and congratulated me over and over.” 

Mansa speaks Malinké, Bambara and 
French, but has very little English. “The 
expression of the face speaks. Music is a 
form of communication. But there are many 
people who speak French here. Sometimes 
it’s not complicated and sometimes it is. 
But the day we are born, can we walk?” 

Mansa pauses to make sure I’ve under- 
stood correctly. He waits for my answer. 
“No,” I say. “Voila!” he says. 

“Edmonton c’est bon!” he enthuses. 
“There is so much forest in Canada, so 
much space! You couldn’t populate all that 
space!” 

And what of the Canadian winters? 
“Nature does what it wants. It can’t please 
everybody. If nature wants a lot of rain, it 
gives us rain. If it wants snow, it gives us 
snow. If it wants heat, it gives us lots of 
sun. It’s not up to nature to adapt to us — we 
must adapt to nature. We must be like the 
chameleon.” 

Words of wisdom from Canada’s newest 
griot. We thank him for coming and encour- 
age him to continue making music! 
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The Chieftains, Ireland’s great- 
est musical amabassadors, 
have a long colourful history of 
working with Canadian musi- 
cians and dancers. Rick Gibbs 
has a word with yer man, Paddy 
Moloney, and some of his latest 
proteges. 


p 


| he late in the day and raining in Dublin 
when I call Paddy Moloney, leader 

and founder of The Chieftains, but you 
wouldn’t know it from the energy in his 
vibrant Irish voice. He’s full of praise for 
the Canadian performers touring with his 
band these days, and Canadian musicians 

in general. 

“The music in Canada — I find the talent 
right across the board in comparison to the 
United States, for instance (which is great 
in its own right, too), but what you have up 
there with a hell of a smaller community, 
and what comes out of it — I don’t know 
what it is — is it the snow or the cold? My 
God, it’s unbelievable!” 

Moloney’s love affair with Canadian musi- 
cians is nothing new, of course. Kate and Anna 
McGarrigle, Ashley Maclsaac, Natalie 
MacMaster, The Rankins, Sarah McLach- 
lan, Diana Krall and others have all worked 
with The Chieftains, and in their current 
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incarnation, these Celtic warhorses continue 
to draw on Canadian talent in the form of 
Jon and Nathan Pilatzke and The Cottars. 

Moloney first encountered the Pilatzke 
brothers, Canada’s step-dancing dervishes, 
seven years ago in Toronto. He tells me that 
after performing with the Toronto sympho- 
ny, The Chieftains were invited to a party at 
an Irish pub across the street. “They were 
in the back room and they were tearing the 
house down. I couldn’t believe the style —a 
unique style — the Ottawa Valley style of 
dancing.” 

The Pilatzkes, who in fact hail from the 
Ottawa Valley and have been performing 


together for more than 20 years, danced 
their way right onto the stage and have 
been performing with The Chieftains ever 
since. Jon Pilatzke has also become a 
mainstay fiddler with the band. “He’s just 
incredible,” says Moloney. “The two of 
them are outstanding.” 

He then tells me a story about the 
brothers performing at Diana Krall’s and 
Elvis Costello’s wedding at Elton John’s 
house. “On that wedding occasion, when 
these fellows danced, Mr. McCartney — or 
Sir Paul as we call him — he couldn’t hold 
still — he got up and joined them and there 
was legs going all over the place!” 

So how does it feel to work with the 
traditional Irish music band that has been 


performing since 1962, won six Grammies 
(with 22 nominations), recorded 46 albums 


and played with everybody who is anybody 
from Van Morrison to the Rolling Stones? 

“We've seen and done so many things 
with them ... it’s pretty mind boggling. A 
lot of times you get to perform in front of 
a huge audience that you had nothing to do 
with bringing there but they enjoy what you 
do,” says Nathan, who also remarks on the 
pure joy that comes from dancing to their 
music. “As a dancer, there’s a big differ- 
ence between music that inspires you and 
music that doesn’t. They have a high, high 
percentage of music that makes you want 
to dance.” 

The other current Canadian connection is 
The Cottars, the rising young Celtic band 
from Cape Breton that in 2006 did a major 
U.S. tour with The Chieftains, culminating 
in a performance at Carnegie Hall. 

“Over the years we’ve been inviting 
newcomers, you know, who are looking 
for an opportunity to show off their talent 
and skills — especially young people,” says 
Moloney. “Two years ago we brought out 
The Cottars — they did extremely well.” He 
then launches into effusive praise for lead 
singer Fiona MacGillivray. “She’s fantastic. 
She has the most melodious voice and she’s 
only a teenager!” 

Speaking from their home in Cape 
Breton, Fiona, her brother Ciaran, and 
New Yorker Claire Pettit, who, along with 
guitarist Bruce Timmins, are The Cottars 
(following a parting of ways two years ago 
between the MacGillivray’s and original 
band mates Rose and Jimmy MacKenzie), 
tell me that playing with The Chieftains has 
been a wonderful experience. 

Fiona confesses that she was late for an 
onstage call at Carnegie Hall because she 
was backstage talking to Elvis Costello. “It 
was a completely surreal experience,” she 
says. “Everything with The Chieftains is 
surreal — everything is larger than life.” 

Ciaran, however, says that it is also much 
like playing at home in Cape Breton. “The 
Chieftains really like to do things on the fly. 
We have a very brief run through and then 
we just do the show. We’re used to working 
like that in Cape Breton — you rehearse 
things, but a lot of ceilidhs, house parties 
and kitchen parties are based on the ideal 
that everybody just shows up and starts 
playing. There’s no format to it. The Chief- 
tains are masters of that and so it sounds a 
lot more rehearsed.” 


According to Fiona, Paddy Moloney, 
as music director, actually creates intri- 
cately structured shows but builds change 
in. “Paddy is always switching things 

up. We don’t even know why -— if it’s to 
keep it fresh for them, or to keep everybody 
else on their toes, or it’s that Paddy is in 
pursuit of the Holy Grail of perfect shows. 
But whatever it is, it’s different every single 
night and that’s what keeps it so entertain- 
ing for the audience and the performers.” 

As to why young performers are so at- 
tracted to a band that’s been going for 46 
years, Claire Pettit has no doubts. “They 
are such a wealth of music, and the history 
behind them is so amazing. They have this 
quality that seems to transcend time and 
space and appeals to everybody.” 

Those deep Celtic roots do have a way of 
spreading around the world, and if Paddy 
Moloney has anything to do with it, will 
keep sending shoots up everywhere. His 
latest project, in fact, involves traditional 
musicians from Mexico. “I have a few little 
things up my sleeve, you know, that I’m 
working on.” 

Jon Pilatzke thinks Moloney has at least 
five or 10 years of such plans in his head. 

“T think he still wants to be the first trad 
musician to play in space. We just keep 
thinking these guys are getting older and 
we keep wondering if things are going to 


slow down — not according to him!” re 
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Dream Time 


Essentially, Kensington P 

rie consists of one, Rebecca 
Rowan. And she has just made 
the gorgeous Captured In Still 
Life, an album that reflects 
her migratory upbringing. “I’m 
always trying to rediscover a 
sense of wonder; it’s probably 
there in every song,” she tells 
Pat Langston. 


ven a perfunctory listen — and it 

deserves much more than perfunctory 
— tells you that Kensington Prairie’s mes- 
merizing Captured in Still Life is an album 
about transience. Seasons turn, experiences 
flit by, the past haunts the present. Nothing 
unusual with any of this, of course, but it is 
striking that a 28-year-old, at an age when 
most of us are still wrapped up in the pres- 
ent and perhaps just beginning to notice the 
future, would be so engaged in a conversa- 
tion with impermanence. 

“It’s because growing up we moved so 
much, I had so many experiences passing 
through places and meeting people. It’s just 
something I reflect on a lot,” says Rebecca 
Rowan, who basically is Kensington Prairie, 
from her home in Langley, BC. “My parents 
worked for a humanitarian organization, 
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and we probably moved once a year for a long time.” Rowan 
lists Mississauga (part of Greater Toronto and her hometown), 
Kenya, Uganda and India as places the family lived. 

“We didn’t have DVDs or any of those things in the car, 
so you'd stare out the window at the passing scenery. I don’t 
think you’re aware you’re reflecting on all the change, but 
you’re processing it inside. And when you’re older, you 
recycle that. I think the songs reflect that, like looking out a 
window on a road trip.” 

And for all the directness of Rowan’s delivery, there is 
something just slightly distant about many of her dream-like 
songs, as though you, too, are glimpsing through a car window 
segments of someone else’s life. That, and a yearning for either 
permanence or for the past that echoes through songs like the 
gorgeous Bluebirds, about an aging couple looking back to 
when they were 17. 

The record is clearly resonating, at least with the CBC, 
which, says Rowan, is giving it plenty of play across Canada. 
No one, of course, would expect commercial radio to air it. 

Kensington Prairie is Rowan’s debut solo effort. In earlier 
years, she was a founding member of Maplewood Lane with 
her brother Joel and her husband-to-be Nathan Rowan. Maple- 
wood Lane eventually acquired a couple of more members, re- 
corded four albums and EPs, and licensed many songs to film 
and television including Atom Egoyin’s Sabah and Degrassi 
High: the Next Generation. 

Band members, however, got busy with side projects, 
children were born (the Rowans have two, Ivy and Lilly), and 
when Rowan decided to put a bunch of songs she'd been writ- 
ing on record, she opted to go solo for a “more organic” feel. 

She recruited Jonathan Anderson to produce the album. She 
and Anderson also play virtually the entire dizzying array of 
instruments — guitars, bass, drums, jingle bells, glockenspiel, 
lapsteel, Wurlitzer and so on — that, together, give the album 
its lush and enveloping orchestral feel. 

Nathan Rowan and others help out here and there as well. The 
loose assembly of musicians was named Kensington Prairie for 
an old school that Rebecca had seen near her current home. “It’s 
kind of Canadian-sounding and captures the feel of the songs.” 

Anderson, she says, played a central role in bringing her mu- 
sical ideas to fruition. “I wanted it to feel honest and he helped 
in capturing that,” says Rowan, pointing to one of the album’s 
defining strengths. Considering how contrived and manipula- 
tive ambient music can sound, that the two of them blended 
honesty and atmospheric music so well speaks volumes. 

Rowan said she decided to restrict the recording to mostly 
her and Anderson “partly out of necessity because everyone 
else was so busy.” As well, she wanted an album that she and 
Nathan could do live without benefit of a full band. To date, 
live shows in B.C. and south of the border have reportedly 
worked well. The two are looking forward to touring the 
album in Ontario and points east when they and their children 
move to southern Ontario in the fall. The move will bring 
them closer to family and let them take advantage of the prov- 
ince’s thriving indie music scene. 


In an aside, Rowan mentions that when she and Nathan take 


“You’d stare out the window at the 
passing scenery. | don’t think you’re 
aware you're reflecting on all the 
change, but you’re processing it inside. 
And when your're older, you recycle that. 
| think the songs reflect that, like look- 
ing out a window on a road trip.” 


their young daughters with them on tour, 
the little girls, like their mother before 
them, stare out the vehicle’s windows and 
sing to themselves. A full-time mother, 

she says that being with the girls helps her 
temporarily set aside adult responsibilities 
to recapture some of the wonder of life as 
seen through their eyes. “I’m always trying 
to rediscover a sense of wonder; it’s prob- 
ably there in every song.” 

Along with the theme of transience, 
Captured in Still Life brims with images 
of nature (have you figured out yet that 
Rowan is an English literature buff? In fact, 
she’s just finishing her degree in English.) 
Nature, she says, “draws you into thinking 
and reflecting, it’s always a metaphor for 
what you’ re feeling.” 

In A Million Skies, the thinking is about her 
man. “It’s just a love song for my husband. 
He’s fortunate to get all the love songs.” 

Nature pops up also in the album’s 
liner notes, where Rowan thanks “Sonrise 
church, for all your support.” The church 
named with a pun is a non-denominational 
one near her home, she explains, where 
community outreach is a priority. Rowan 
and her family are Christians, although 
she’s careful to mention that, for them, 
Christian means not so much a religion as a 
“lifestyle of hope and goodness.” 

Those latter qualities inform Crooked 
Things Straight, another track on the new al- 
bum. The song, says Rowan, is about finding 
meaning amid life’s sometimes overwhelm- 
ing bleakness: travel opened her eyes to both 
wonder and sorrow, and through the song 
she wants to offer hope to those burdened 
with tragedy. Not that she’s proffering solu- 
tions, by the way: “Offering answers can 
seem trite because you can never express 
exactly what they ’re going through.” 

Answers, in fact, are largely off-limits in 
Captured in Still Life, whether Rowan is 
pondering transience or nature or her spouse. 

“Posing a question is more powerful than 
giving answers. Sometimes there’s not just 
‘one answer.” 


Dakar Days 


The spectacular rebirth of Orchestra 
Baobab began in 2001. Disbanded 
for too many years, they reformed 
and reclaimed all the glory of their 
pioneering days in Senegal. Tony 
Montague catches up with these 


grand old men of Afro-Cuban fusion. 


Cr. Baobab’s tenor saxophonist, 


Issa Cissoko, is clowning around in 
his inimitable way. Leaning over the edge 
of the stage, he blows a flurry of notes into 
my cupped ear then, smiling broadly, steps 
back to do an impromptu rubber-legged 
dance with Rudy Gomis, one of four sing- 
ers who double as percussionists. 

It’s party time at the Montreal Interna- 
tional Jazz Festival, and for two hours I’m 
transported to world music heaven. My 
all-time favourite African band 1s in high 
spirits and peak form, playing in a small 
club on a hot summer’s evening. The room 
heaves with sweating and joyous fans who 


greet each song with a cheer of recognition. 


The 11-piece Orchestra Baobab, based in 
Senegal, performs a richly varied mix of 
West African and Latin rhythms. Its music 
is fluid, elegant, and constantly shifting 
in tempo, colour, mood and instrumental 
texture. Though most band members are 
old enough to draw pensions, they launch 
into the numbers with rare verve, inspired 
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by the jubilant crowd. The years roll back, 
in high style. 

The Baobabians are proud survivors from 
the golden era of Senegalese music in the 
*70s. “That period marked a decisive turn 
for African music in general, and in my 
country in particular,” says the affable Go- 
mis, co-founder of the group, interviewed 
later and speaking in French. “All the bands 
at the time — Baobab, Xalam, the Star Band, 
and the rest — were seeking to establish 
a clear identity. Before that, people just 
played songs with no real discussion about 
what they were doing musically. We were 
also finding our voice by writing our own 
material. ” 

The group started out as the house band 
for one of the most exclusive nightclubs in 
Dakar, Senegal’s capital, and its members 
were handpicked by the manager. “We rep- 
resented a kind of microcosm of the ethnic 
and cultural diversity in and around the 
country. The songs that we play and write 
reflect this. I’m from the Casamance region 
in the south, for instance, and my family’s 
roots are in Guinea-Bissau. I speak and sing 
in several languages, including Portuguese 
creole. We’re a pan-African band, and we 
always have been.” 

Fusing influences from Cuba, contempo 
rary western pop-rock, and West African 
traditions, Orchestra Baobab forged a dis- 
tinctive urban style — or, more 
a series of styles. Gomis dub 


“the Senegalese salad”. 
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The band toured widely and had a string 
of big hits back home, several of which ap- 
pear on the double-CD compilation Pirate’s 
Choice (originally released in 1989). But 
by the early ’80s the mellower sound of 
Orchestra Baobab began to be eclipsed by 
a new percussion-driven music known as 
mbalax, whose best-known practitioner is 
Youssou N’ Dour. 

“We never tried to play mbalax, exactly; 
we wanted to keep the percussion more in 
the background,” says Gomis. “But that’s 
not what people wanted to hear any more, 
so our popularity waned.” 

After a few years in the doldrums, Or- 
chestra Baobab split up. Its songs continued 
to be played on Senegalese radio, however. 
And the memory of the band persisted 
among Dakar’s musicians, not least N’ Dour 
who has always acknowledged his debt to 
Gomis and colleagues. 

Another longtime Orchestra Baobab fan 
was ace English producer Nick Gold, of 
Buena Vista Social Club fame. Ever on 
the lookout for new projects, in 2001 he 
decided to reissue Pirate ’s Choice, and, 
with assistance from N’Dour , he travelled 
to Senegal in hopes of getting the legendary 
band back together for a concert in London. 
As it turned out, he didn’t need to use much 
persuasion. 


The answers to Kate Rusby’s Awkward 
Annie CD contest are — Q 1: Nic Jones. 
Q2: The Equation. Q 3. Davy Steele. And 
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“We're hugely grateful to Nick and what 
he’s done for us,” says Gomis. “In the years 
when we were no longer playing, some of 
our members were reduced to quite a sorry 
state. These days we’re enjoying the kind 
of acclaim that we never dreamed of. Nick 
is a true friend. On our present tour he calls 
every day to find out how we’re doing. 

It’s very rare for a producer to show such 
concern.” 

In 2002 Orchestra Baobab released 
its first new album in almost 20 years, 
featuring guest appearances by late Cuban 
crooner Ibrahim Ferrer as well as N’ Dour, 
who co-produced with Gold. The title Spe- 
cialist in All Styles sums up the range of the 
music. The brilliant collection of songs was 
a testament to the band’s enduring artistic 
vitality. 

“You don’t leave music behind, just like 
that. Before, when I heard musicians say 
it’s a kind of drug, it made me laugh. Later 
I understood it’s true, that once music is in 
your blood it’s really hard to remove it.” 

The big question for fans was whether 
Orchestra Baobab would be able to create 
new compositions of equal quality to the 
vintage material from the band’s heyday. 
The musicians were careful not to be hur- 
ried into providing too swift an answer 
—and waited until the spring of this year to 


After releasing two highly- 
acclaimed and award-winning 
albums of original material, Karine 
Polwart released The Fairest 
Floo’er — an impressive collection 
of songs drawn from the Scottish 
tradition. “The staggering range 
of moods and messages that she 
puts across in the course of these 
eight songs is breathtaking,” wrote 
Richard Thornley in Penguin 
Eggs No. 38. And Karine has 
very kindly provided us with six 
copies to give away. To win one, 
all you have to do is answer the 
following questions correctly 
and e-mail your answers to 


the six winners are: Karen Welk, Fort Mc- 
Murray, AB; Elizabeth Szekers, Caledon, 
ON; Barry Daw, North York, ON; Steven 


bring out Made in Dakar. 

“We took plenty of time between the 
recordings in order to reflect on how best to 
proceed. It was important not to change our 
style, since these days the competition in 
music is to create and maintain a hallmark 
sound. In our early years I feel we put out 
too much material, and that didn’t serve 
us well. Now we're taking it slowly. As 
we say: ‘Little by little the bird makes its 
Nests, 

It’s been worth the long wait. Made in 
Dakar is a contemporary world music 
classic, showcasing the mature interplay of 
Cissoko’s robust saxophone, the sensuous 
guitar of Barthélemy Attisso, and the gor- 
geous voices of Gomis, Balla Sidibe, Me- 
doune Diallo and Assane Mboup (a protégé 
of N’Dour, who also appears on the album). 

Orchestra Baobab is back on the road 
once more, criss-crossing the world to play 
its sophisticated blend of West African 
music. But Gomis and his bandmates are 
careful not to overdo the touring. 

“We like to take plenty of breaks to get our 
breath back. We’re no longer 20 after all, and 
we want to keep doing this as long as pos- 
sible. It’s so incredible to be back together 
after those lost years, doing what we love 
most and playing to such enthusiastic audi- 
ences. It still feels like a miracle to us.” @ 


Win Karine Polwart’s Fairest Floo’er 


penguineggscompetition@shaw.ca. 

Put Karine Polwart in the 
subject line. And don’t forget to 
include a postal mailing address 
and a name so we can forward 
your prize. Much thanks. 


Q 1: Name the duo Karine 
formed before going solo? 


Q 2: In 2005, Karine won 
Best Original Song at the BBC 
Radio 2 Folk Awards — for 
which song? 


Q 3: Karine’s husband is from 
which Canadian province? 


Hardy, London, ON; Doug Palmateer, 
Toronto, ON; Mary MacColl, Brandon, 
MB. Congratulations one and all. 


ew artists associated with the 


60s British invasion have en- 

joyed the staying power, respect 

and admiration of Raymond 
Douglas Davies. 

As the chief songwriter for the Kinks, Da- 
vies has been held in the highest of esteem 
by musicians of every generation since the 
band exploded onto the international charts 
with a string of hits that began with the 
harmonic crunch and emotional desperation 
of You Really Got Me. 

Having assembled a rich canon of song 
that is continually explored and embraced 
by popular acts of our day, Davies is the 
complete definition of a modern-day renais- 
sance man. Davies and the Kinks’ ’60s 
hits included All Day and All of the Night, 
Waterloo Sunset, Dedicated Follower of 
Fashion, A Well Respected Man and Lola. 

But amidst all the success, Davies and his 
musical foil and brother, Dave, had a tem- 
pestuous relationship during the 30-plus- 
year run of the Kinks. Yet the two produced 
some of rock’s first concept albums, and 
introspective material also became a calling 


card of the Kinks as hit singles gave way 


to album successes like the Village Green 


Preservation Society and Muswell Hillbil- 


lies. Concerts showcasing material from 
the albums Soap Opera and School Boys 
in Disgrace were produced with increas- 
ingly elaborate production with swelling 
ensembles and horns and backup singers. 

Kinks songs were covered by acts as 
wide-ranging as Pete Seeger, who recorded 
Well Respected Man and the Pretenders, 
who dove into Stop Your Sobbing. 

Most recently Davies has added three 
solo outings to his discography, including 
the 2006 release Other People’s Lives and 
last year’s Working Man’s Café. Davies 
was also inducted into the Rock and Roll 
Hall of Fame in 1990 and was named to the 
Order of Commander of the British Empire 
in 2004. 


Questions by Peter North 


You’ve been playing a lot of folk and roots 
music festivals the last few years; it’s a 
different world than the rock and ’ n’ roll. 


Playing folk festivals has been a pleasant 
surprise and I usually perform in a duo set- 
ting. I think my storytelling element fits in 
nicely with those events and I’m quite hon- 
oured to be welcomed into that scene. The 
way we have things arranged also allows us 


to go anywhere in my repertoire. 


In terms of the folk tradition, what do 
you think of in terms of influences? 


I love the music of certain American folk 
and blues artists, and Big Bill Broonzy was 
at the top of the list, period. I also listened 
to the great catalogue of material that Van- 
guard Records was releasing when I was a 


young and aspiring musician. 


You’ve made a couple of films. How do 
you enjoy that medium and are there any 
projects on the horizon? 


I really enjoy the process of filmmaking. 
Weird Nightmare, the documentary I made 
on Charlie Mingus, came out of a tribute al- 
bum I was involved with and it showed the 
Mingus influence beyond jazz, on musicians 
like Elvis Costello and Vernon Reid. I'd like 
to produce and direct a film on some of the 
great country pickers of the ’5O0s and °60s 


who deserve more recognition. 


Your brother’s been through some tough 
times, most notably having suffered a 
stroke in 2004. What’s the relationship 
like today? 


The rivalry that has always been there still 
exists, but I’m trying to encourage him and 
get to where we can work together again. 

I can see a Kinks reunion but we’d need 

to put something new together if we were 
going to go into the studio, at least four 
new songs. And I'd like to see us include 
members of various incarnations of the 


Kinks in the project. 


Even though your on-and-off-again 
relationship with your brother, Dave, 


throughout the history of the Kinks has 
been well-documented, what’s something 
you think of in a positive sense in regards 


to your musical relationship wit! 


One of the best things about 0 


ship was that we enjoyed this | le 
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“Latimer is an emerging poet who needs to be heard. 


His songs will long be with us.” 
— Fifi Nod, The Back Street Music Company 


“Waiting for the Lights is an accurate 
snapshot of the accomplished musician's 
career; solid songwriting, outstanding 
musicianship, great musical friends. 

| already can’t wait to hear what 
comes down the line when Telescope 
hits the shelves later this year.” 
— Amanda Farrell, Monday Magazine 


OLD MAN 
LUEDECK 


a i 


i 7 SN “A young man with an-old soul, Old Ma 
; LAE ics Luedecke pays homage to folk tradition 
a j addressing contemporary issues that give 
music relevance beyond it’s twangy appe 
Clearly a labour of love.” 


— Exclaim! Magazine 


Calgary: 932 17 Ave. $.W. | Edmonton: 10355 Whyte Ave. | Shop online at megan Cc 


telepathy. We'd be filling in each other’s 
blanks all the time. Once either one of us 
would get going, there would be a flare of 
ideas that followed. 


Talk a bit about your last album, Work- 
ing Man’s Cafe. 


One is always searching for new voices and 
inspirations, and as a writer you need to 
discover new people and characters. I wrote 
a lot of the songs on Working Man’s Café 
from things I experienced or witnessed 
while I was touring America a few years 
ago. Most of the songs were recorded in 
Nashville with Ray Kennedy, who is known 
for his work with Steve Earle. 


Your take on the music business and the 
business of making music in 2008. 


There is no shortage of frustrations, such 

as the amount of time one spends on the 
phone or online dealing with the logistics of 
a tour or commerce. I need to find or make 
more time for writing. I believe I got one 
uninterrupted six-day stretch last year to 
devote to writing, and that’s not enough. 


What transpired after you were shot ina 
robbery in New Orleans in 2004? 


I had been spending a lot of time in New 
Orleans and I wasn’t all that cautious, 

as I would ride my bike into some of the 
worst areas of the city and actually felt 
safe. Songs like the Morphine Song and 
Imaginary Man came out of that experi- 
ence. The latter came after I was riding by 
Preservation Hall, saw my reflection and 


ome 
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began taking stock of things, including how 
far from home I was. 


Is there anything on the horizon in terms 
of upcoming solo projects? 


I recently did a gig with a seven-piece band 
and a 70-piece choir. I would like to get 
that into the studio with new material and 
newly arranged versions of songs from 
years gone by. 


Looking at your set list, it appears that 
you still love doing all the old favourites. 


I have never gotten sick of the older mate- 
rial and enjoying them doesn’t mean I can’t 
keep moving forward. I even encourage 
audiences to join in on some of the better- 
known tunes. 


The early Kinks music was really dif- 
ferent in structure and feel than that of 


your peers like the Beatles and Stones; 
any thoughts on why your music was so 
different? 


I really don’t know where the structures 
came from but I can tell you I wrote every- 
thing on the piano rather than the guitar. 

I like to call the chords that I favoured, 
Biblical chords. 


You have always come across as a very 
literate writer; what were your influ- 
ences on that front early on? 


Well, it’s not as though I was extremely 
well read. I liked Dylan Thomas and 
Dickens, loved characters like Oliver Twist, 
and Great Expectations was a favourite, it 
scared me. I was reluctant to write at first 
and when I did I drew on the tradition of 
people telling stories around the fire. Before 
that I just wanted to play guitar like jazz 


guitarist Tal Farlow. 


The Kinks 


A full day of.... Music, Stories, Art, Food, 
Children’s Activities, Games, Crafts, 
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Information, and more. 


2 - 7 pm, Sunday, Nov. 2nd 
Transalta Arts Barns / Edmonton 
for info, call 780 288 811 | 


Line up includes, Shari Ulrich, Barney Ben- 


tall, Tom Taylor, John Wort Hannam, 
Maria Dunn and more 


“RAISING AWARENESS ON AFFORDABLE 


HOUSING ISSUES IN EDMONTON” 


www.homefest.ca 


Sponsored in part by 
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Ry Cooder has made some of the 
most celebrated roots recordings in 
the history of modern music. They 
include his ground-breaking col- 
laborations with Malian bluesman Ali 
Farka Toure, Hindustani musician VM 
Bhatt and Cuba’s Buena Vista Social 
Club. 

And yet these discs only scratch 
the surface of a 40-year career that 
explored all forms of American 
music, from the Hawaiian slack-key 
guitar playing of Gabby Pahinui to 
the Tex-Mex accordion polkas of 
Flaco Jimenez. 

Cooder initially made his name as a 
slide guitarist contributing to record- 
ings made by the likes of Captain 
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Beefheart, Little Feat and the Rolling 
Stones before pursuing a solo career 
highlighted by such albums and film 
soundtracks as Chicken Skin Music, 
Paradise and Lunch, Into the Purple 
Valley, Paris Texas, Boomer’s Story 
and Crossroads. 

However, with the recent release 
of the disc and novella /, Flathead, 
Cooder completes a trilogy of 
albums that explore California’s mu- 
sical backwaters, from the Mexican- 
American neighbourhood of Chavez 
Ravine (2005) to the Depression-era 
fruit-picking migrant labour camps 
of My Name Is Buddy (2007). I, 
Flathead reflects on the blue-collar 
white California of the ’50s and ’60s 


Ry Cooder 


through the eyes of the fictional race- 
car driver and redneck musician Kash 
Buk and his bar band, The Klowns. In 
it, Cooder pays tribute to the likes of 
Johnny Cash and Spade Cooley. 

Holger Petersen, host of CKUA’s 
Natch’l Blues and CBC’s Saturday 
Night Blues, interviewed Cooder at 
his rehearsal studio in an old airport 
hanger in Santa Monica, CA, at the 
end of June. Petersen spent an hour 
with the animated, normally media- 
reluctant, Ryland Peter Cooder, who 
graciously provided colourful insight 
into the musical roots that fuelled 
his imagination growing up in south- 
ern California. 

By Holger Petersen 


aking the L.A. freeways into 
consideration, I arrived for the 


interview about an hour early. 


Found the hangar and was the 
lone car in the parking lot. I decided to go 
for a walk and check out the hanger, which 
I was told was also where Jay Leno kept his 
car collection. I took my camera, crossed 
the street and got one shot. Walked inside, 
saw nothing and went back to the car to 
read Ry Cooder’s novella, /, Flathead. I 
noticed in the rearview mirror that someone 
from the hanger was watching me, and a 
few minutes later a car pulled up. “What 
you doing? Why are you here? What’s your 
name? Are you paparazzi?” I passed the 
test. Ry later told me that it was the best 
security in the country because the location 
was part of a federal airport. 

The studio turned out to be two rooms 
absolutely filled with gear. He moved a 

few things around, made some space, and 
we sat down. Ry was very generous with 
his time. He signed several albums for me 
but when he got to the Rising Sons reissue 
[originally recorded with Taj Mahal and 
future Spirit drummer Ed Cassidy in 1965} 
he put it aside and said, “You don’t want to 
waste your time listening to this.” 

As I was packing up, I asked Ry if he 
would be doing any live gigs. He told 

me that back in 1988 he decided to stop 


gigging and has only done the odd one 
since. He said he was never satisfied with 
his shows and in the early days drove the 
promoters crazy because he wanted to give 
everyone their money back. “I never felt 
happy about a single show I ever did. Even 
when my heart was into it, my stomach and 
other parts of my body told me otherwise. I 
decided my heart was outvoted by the other 


parts.” 
It’s nice to interview you on your own turf. 


South Santa Monica is where I grew up, 
right across the street, and this is the old 
Santa Monica Airport and the scene of the 
aircraft factory that built the C47’s and the 
DC3’s, all during the war. Long gone now, 


like everything. 


You’ve been paying tribute to Johnny Cash 
for many years ... back in 1954, do you re- 

member hearing Johnny Cash for the first 

time, and the effect that it had on you? 


Well sure, of course. They gave me a ra- 
dio, a little Sears sort of a brown anodized 
little job. AM only, didn’t have a lot of FM 
in those days. 

And I was cruising through the dial, I 
mean there weren’t a lot of stations in those 
days, just a handful, and I came across the 
hillbilly station, the station that existed 
primarily for the people that worked in 
this aircraft factory and elsewhere in the 
defence plants during the war effort. These 
people were mostly southerners that had 
come out, country people, to work in these 
plants. It was a huge explosion of work ... 


they were either fleeing the dust bowl or 


poverty in general, or lack of work at home, 


and they came here and they wanted to hear 
their music and they liked to hear it, so this 
radio station appeared for that purpose. So 

I found that station and it was honky tonk 
music 24 hours a day, and I’d never heard it 
before, I was eight years old ... and that did 
it for me. I thought, “That’s what I like, this 
is the stuff I like’. These little story songs 
and the guitars and the simple honky tonk 
rhythms and that. 

Johnny Cash appeared on the scene right 
around that time. Hey Porter was the first 
one, it was a B-side, and they played this 
and people liked it. The image of the south, 
you know the guy in the train ... the train 
is bringing him back home and he’s seeing 
the cotton fields and smelling the frost and 


he can’t wait to get off the train. I thought, 


“Well that’s fantastic, I see everything he’s 


saying’. 
You could visualize it. And the rhythm 
was good, and the voice had this spooky 


quality that was unusual in those days... 


Most country singers were tenors or 
baritones and it was more polite, more 

of a measured thing, like Hank Snow for 
instance. Rich and measured. But Johnny 
Cash wasn’t measured, there was some- 
thing almost perilous about him, and really 
gripping. ... And I thought, ‘That’s the guy. 
I wonder what he’s going to do?’. 

And they released records, well singles, 
pretty regularly at that time, so that was 
followed by Walk the Line and that was 
followed by Big River, Fulsom Prison, and 
then Jerry Lee Lewis was soon after, Great 


Balls of Fire, and what was the other one? 


Anyway, so Sun Records coming right 

out of the south, at the same time you had 
Capital Records in Hollywood who had just 
discovered this market, and they said, “We 


can do that’. 


California has a rich culture that’s very 
different from down south... 


Of course, the mix is the key, you know. 
L.A. is a mix of people who came here 
from somewhere else, and you know that 
everything flourished here. Rhythm and 
blues was strong, bee-bop was strong, 
Mexican music, Chicanos evolved in 
the generational sense as the immigrant 


population took hold, uh, the hillbillies, the 
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country people. 

But the thing that happens to everyone in L.A. is that they 
begin to absorb the sounds and styles and tendencies from 
one another. For the first time, black people were living 
right next door to Mexican people. That never had happened 
before. Anywhere as far as I know, in these little neighbour- 
hoods where there weren’t restrictive covenants, and people 


could actually live there ... poor neighbourhoods downtown. 
From this you’d get all kinds of music. Patchuko music, and 
Richard Berry doing Louie Louie, which is essentially a salsa 
bag song. He went to Latin music shows, and picked up that 


chord progression. 

The thing about L.A. is that it changes people. Plus the 
recording industry was here, and the technology was here. 
First there’s technology and then people make things out 
of the technology. It was certainly true, | mean look at Les 
Paul, working on his multi-track out in Burbank, because 
what happens during any war is that you get this explosion of 
technology, which then is translated in peace time to cheaper 
technological advances that the average joe can get his hands 
on, like speed equipment for his flathead, or louder guitars 


such as Leo Fender was involved in. 
All your characters in /, Flathead have a dream. 


That’s true, you've got to have it. You’ve got to have some 


kind of aspirations, or whatever it may be. 


I love the references to Hi/Lo shag carpeting ... and the 
references to Spade Cooley, who was, I gather, a pretty 
rough character. Didn’t he murder his wife? 


He did. He killed his wife and went to prison, and the sher- 
iffs; who loved him, took him out to play a benefit, and he 
died onstage. ... He had the most successful West Coast thing 
going. He had the ballroom out here at the beach that he 
played in. Was it the Aragon Ballroom? I forget. And he had 
the TV show, and that’s amazing, to have a country-swing 
guy fiddle player in a cowboy suit on television, because they 
discovered that all these people had TV sets and they wanted 
to see themselves — essentially, their thing on television, the 
same way people wanted to see Frank Sinatra on television. 

I wanted to be in Ray Price’s band in those days. I thought, 
‘That’s it,’ when I heard My Shoes Keep Walking Back To 

‘ou. That’s what life is all about. My dad says, “No you don’t 
want to do that. That’s a bunch of hillbillies ... a bunch of 
rednecks.” He used to say, “Don’t go up on Ocean Park Bou- 
levard,” where all the bars were for all the aircraft workers. 
They were open 24 hours because the shifts were 24 hours 
so they got a variance in the law and they had juke boxes in 
there, pumping this stuff day and night. 

So I went up there to see what the hell was going on. And 
I heard this music coming out of there, and I said, “Thats it 
... that’s all I want to do.” I never did make it to Ray Price’s 
band. I would have liked to have, but it’s also a terribly hard 
life. 


The Ash Grove scene — a great time to 
catch country blues. Who were some of 
the most inspiring players? 


It’s amazing to think back now, ‘I actually 
sat there’, like within a few feet like we’re 
doing now. There was Jesse Fuller, Bukka 
White, Mississippi John Hurt, the original 
Stanley Brothers, the list went on and on, 
it was incredible. And [owner] Ed Pearl 
just kept bringing these people, as they 
were made available, and this folk festival 
thing had taken hold, and that’s how they 
found that audience. You know, Joan Baez 
inspired, Bob Dylan inspired, you know, 
whatever got them there. 

And then Ed Pearl got the core people out, 
to Los Angeles to play in his club. There 
wasn’t a series of venues like there is ... it 
wasn't organized in those days. Maybe San 
Francisco. But if you came all the way to 
Los Angeles, just to play in this kinda dumpy 
little club, you know it was amazing. ... 

And I used to say, like for instance to Jesse 
Fuller, “Can you just show me how this tune 
goes? Where do I put my fingers?” “Well, 
sure,” he’d go — and most of them did — and 
he’d go, “Well here, here and here.” 

Reverend Gary Davis, who was vaguely 
aware of the world, he’d just sit there and 
crank this stuff out. And he’d go, ‘Well, 
you just go home and practice. 

But, what I began to realize at that time 
was that it was something to do with the 
people. It wasn’t just where you put your 
hands, it was these people, and they were 
really coming from somewhere else. That’s 
what interested me, because in Santa 
Monica we don’t have people like that. It 
was pretty straight laced, but these cats 
were coming from Mississippi and the Ap- 
palachians and they had another way of life 
in their head. 

“They were wired differently, they were 
very different people, and they saw music 
as a way out of working in various different 
factories or mills or what have you. It had to 
do with survival. It gave it a kind of imme- 
diacy, a kind of reality that wasn’t dressed 
up. So I thought, “This is something, this 
has got power’. 

I had a chance to record with some of 
these people, too, to a certain extent, at 
least be in the studio on the other end of a 
microphone, and making and hearing back 
over the earphones what’s going on. 


Some sessions I want to ask you about. Ses- 
sions with Earl Hines, you must have been 
very honoured to work with him? 


How do you even describe it. Here I 
have my Earl Hines records and I think to 
myself, ‘This is the ultimate music state’. 
To take a great big piece of furniture like 
the piano and just ... it’s like as fluid and 
supple a thing that ever could be. And this 
guy was doing it in the °20s, and now I find 
out that this particular week he was in L.A., 
in the °70s, doing some jazz solo. And | 
call the club and I said, ‘Where’s Earl’, 
‘Oh, he’s over at the such-and-such motel 
in midtown, so I called the motel, I said, 
‘Connect me with Earl Hines’ ... and he 
says, ‘Hello!’. And that’s all there was to it. 
I thought, do it ... “Hello, Earl! You don’t 
know me but I know you,’ blah blah blah. 

‘T’m recording and I’m playing guitar, 
and I’ve got a little thing that I’d like you to 
try, if you’ve got time’. ‘Well sure, I ain’t 
doing nothing’, he says, so we go down, 
picked him up, took him to the studio. And 
I figured that Ditty Wa Ditty would work, 
sort of a stride thing, you know, it was sort 
of a primitive little thing, and I didn’t play 
very well, and I was so overcome I didn’t 
know what to do with myself. ... He was a 
friendly and nice guy, and 
just happy to be there, 
and telling stories, and we 
had a ball, and it amazed 
me, and amazes me 
now looking back, how 
unlikely that was. How 
absolutely freakish a day 
that really was. ... 


You held on to your 
values, and now you 
can make the kind of 
records you want? 


Well, sure, look at me. 
I mean, I’m 61 years old, 
so I just say I’m going 
to do these things ... 
Everything’s changed, 
all bets are off, there is 
no business, it’s retail. 
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Records, radio and retail, 
the three R’s, which were 
the pillars that held the 
whole thing up. Because 


if you had a record, then you took it to the 
radio, then they played it, then the people 
went out and bought it. It was a very simple 
idea, a perfect business model. Absolutely 
perfect. Beautiful music, for all of your 
emotional states, preserved forever at a 
price you can afford. 

Now, you find me anything better than 
that — not shoes, not cars, not food ... not 
anything. Even books, as much as I love 
books, it’s rather arcane. But the record gets 
you ... isn’t this true? People even need it, 
for Christ’s sake, or it seems like they have. 
They turn to it. What the hell happened? But 
in any case, I finally got to the point where 
I’m going to do what I want to do now, and 
it’s just as good as the next guy who does 
what he wants to do, and we’re no longer 
dominated by a bureaucracy or a record busi- 
ness ... it doesn’t exist now, so who cares? 

There’s a story in this. That gave me 
a way to go to Lalo Guerrero and say, 
‘Lalo, you remember Chavez Ravine?’ ‘Of 
course,’ he says. He can sing in his old way 
about the times and his old place, and it 
comes alive. ... 

So Buddy comes along, so OK, Buddy’s 
a cat, it’s a simple idea, he tells you what 
really happened. The songs are fun and 
interesting but really life is tough, for the 
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working man. And I'll tell you what went 
on that day, and how I got arrested, and 
accused of being a communist from Manila 
and all this. But they’re short stories, little 
paragraphs, because Buddy’s just a cat, he 
doesn’t have too much to say ... and then 
the drawings prove that it’s true ... I mean, 
there’s Buddy with Hank Williams and 
Buddy in jail and all this stuff you know... 
And I was inspired by the fact that Buddy’s 


just a simple cat with a soulful face, and 


he looked like a working man on the move 
looking for a better life, trying to find unity, 
trying to find solidarity one more time. 

Which we don’t have anymore. That’s the 
problem we have in this country, and if you 
don’t have it, we’re praying to all of these 
horrible forces at work that want to destroy 
this country, as we can hear every day on 
the radio if you’re listening, the scandalous, 
the evil clowns. But then I thought, ‘OK, 
across town from Chavez Ravine, at that 
time, call it 1950, all of these working-class 
white guys, so-called blue collar, so-called 
common man, they’re out there working in 
the factories’, like we were saying earlier, 
‘And they’ve got a story, too’. 

So once I started doing this, I thought, ‘This 
is great. I’m going to sit here, in the morning, 
at my word processor and type this stuff out, 
and let my mind go. And after two years of 
writing this, then I knew what the songs were 
probably going to be about. Without crashing 
into Hot Rod Lincoln, well, P11 quote some 
of that stuff, because it’s fun to quote things. 
There’s plenty of film dialogue that’s been 
skin-grafted into that story, let me tell you. 

I like it, I like to do it. I’m doing more of it 
now. I’m sitting and doing that. 


The oral history and dialogue really 
lends life to the stories; great to see you 
doing more of that with this triology. 


Well, sure, it’s not about philosophy or 
inner mind, which is a novel, typically. 
They don’t operate that way, they just say, 
“Hey, get me a drink’, or, “Let’s go faster’, 
or, ‘Come on down to the joint and let’s 
try and sing this song’ ... I mean, it’s more 
active, more physical in that way, it’s easier. 
I’m not a novelist, for heaven’s sake, but I 
have some ear for how people talk. Because 
I can remember people talk, some of the 
conversations you're reading in there are 
things people said to me when I was eight 


years old. I can remember a lot of that stuff. 
I guess in the mind, you know, information 
is stored but dislocated from the original 
context, they say, so that some conversation 
may live in there simply as a sound byte. | 
don’t know what was happening at that time, 
but I remember what was said. It’s easy, 

I’ve always been paying attention to 
people, ‘What are they saying?’ It’s neat. It’s 
fun to listen to and it may come in handy 

. So the idea of the oral history, the lost 
tapes... Why did someone go record Kash 
Buk in his trailer or Donna Greva at the 
bar? Where do these tapes come from? And 
finally you learn something about that. A 
guy traces down the girl Roxanne out into 
the desert and she sort of takes care of him. 
So the tapes just sit in a box, so to speak, be- 
cause a lot of stuff has been found that way. 


What’s the Vancouver connection with 
My Name Is Buddy? 


Buddy lived in Vancouver, he was the 
mascot in the Red Cat Records store. How 
I found out about this is a crazy thing. 

A friend of mine, a very perspicacious, 
observant fellow who owns a guitar store in 
Berkeley, California, found this death no- 
tice. It’s a photograph of Buddy, [who died 
in 2005], and then a website. And a phone 
number. And I thought, ‘Well, this I need 

to know about, so I called the store. “Red 
Cat Records,’ the guy says; I didn’t know 
what it was. And I said, ‘Hello, this is Ry 
Cooder from L.A.’ “Bob, is that you again?’ 
‘No, it’s Ry Cooder from L.A.’ ‘Bob, will 
you stop that?’ And words to that effect. So 
I said, ‘Let me prove it to you. Something, 
something, something, I proved it somehow, 
they believed me. I said, “Tell me about 
Buddy’. ‘Well, he was our store cat, he lived 
in the store. Well, we found him in the alley 
sleeping in a suitcase’. I said, “Thank you, 
I'll get back to you in a little while’. 

So these songs just appeared to me all at 
once, all of this story, the classic progres- 
sion of the dust bow! migration to L.A., 
being out of work, running from the klan, 
running from the sheriff, arrested in strikes, 
all of the stuff that’s known. All of these 
Wobbly-type stories that you’ve heard a 
thousand times, and the songs that you’ ve 
heard a million times. Been out of work 
in California, sleeping in a cardboard box, 
rescued by a poor farm girl. 


Point being that institutions have failed, 
that we have to take care of each othe: 
and Buddy the cat ought to know, because 
animals are very vulnerable, are they not? 
And the little mouse and everything, the 
lefty mouse, the Jewish Daily Forward 
mouse, you know, these are all very vulner- 
able people. It’s the fable. And I thought, 
‘Isn’t this terrific, isn’t this great’? Nobody 
bought Buddy’. ... But Buddy was very 
inspirational — I was very happy about it 
—and meaningful to me, because these are 
all feelings that you have: ‘Where did the 
progressive agenda go? What happened to 
the working man?’ No one wants to be a 
working man anymore, they want to be an 
SUV driver, or they want to be somebody 
sharp at the gym. Is that wrong? Is there 
something so terrible about it? 

It’s just something you miss in the 
tambour of life or the texture of society, 
you know? And it gets you into trouble. 
The unions were very good at educating 
the workers, so they would know when the 
wool was being pulled over their eyes. But 
the evil clowns couldn’t stand that. They 
want to get you back to your ignorance, so 
you can be manipulated by the evil clowns. 
You think these evil clowns are going to 
give up power in November? Ha. 

Buddy says you better watch out for your 
tree, cuz he has a simple view of things, 
you know, the tree is important, it’s at- 
tached to this and then this and then this, 
says Buddy. You know, you were asleep 
and they hijacked the whole country. I got 
good feedback from school teachers on that 
record, though, and that was nice. To learn 
that they were reading it to their kids in class 
and the kids were getting into it. So I thought, 
‘Terrific, mission accomplished’. 0 
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Buffy Sainte-Marie 


The Circle Game 


With her Cree heritage and 
humanitarian concerns, Buffy 
Sainte-Marie’s songs tackle 
difficult subjects head on. And 
yet the likes of Elvis Pres- 
ley, Joe Cocker and Jennifer 
Warnes enjoyed tremendous 
commercial success covering 
Sainte-Marie’s Until It’s Time 
For You To Go and Up Where 
We Belong. Ken Hunt reflects 
on this mysterious woman. 
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| Rise the beginning, Buffy Sainte-Marie 
was an enigma. And let’s face it: mys- 
tery and enigma engage more than the prosaic 
and the everyday. Buffy is the misére ouvert of 
mystery and enigma — misére ouvert being that 
confident state in which the player contracts 

to lose every trick with every card displayed 
face up. 

Many of her mysteries remain mysteries. I 
first discovered her music, circa 1965, through 
a deception, around the time of her third 
album, Little Wheel Spin And Spin (1965), 
released not on Vanguard but on Fontana in 
Great Britain. Reading the U.K. music weekly 
Melody Maker was beyond my pocket or pa- 


tience. Maybe that contributed to my personal 
hoodwinking. Melody Maker used to run a 
single-grid column down its inside front cover. 


It was what was later named advertorial copy 
(but I never sussed that). 

One Thursday at a news agent’s, I skim-read 
the column about a Cree singer. Intrigued, next 
Saturday I travelled to the next town to listen 
to Little Wheel Spin And Spin in Landau’s 
Record Shop. That’s how it began. 

In the 2006 documentary film Buffy Sainte- 
Marie — a multimedia life a number of people, 
including Eric Andersen, Joni Mitchell and 
Robbie Robertson, pay tribute to the film’s 
subject. Robertson makes an astute observa- 
tion, reminding that it was “hard to stand up 
and break through barriers”. 

Buffy Sainte-Marie’s output stretches 
across many boundaries. She tackled Native 
American and Native Canadian issues head-on 
from the get-go. The opening track on her 
first LP, /t’s My Way! (1964), was Now That 
The Buffalo’s Gone. But that same album also 
included her tale of drug dependency, Cod ine 
—taken up by the San Francisco rock group 
Quicksilver Messenger Service — and The In- 
cest Song — described in Maynard Soloman’s 
liner notes as “filled with ambiguous forces 
and unrevealed motives” — much like the 
traditional Well Below The Valley or The Maid 
And The Palmer to put it into a bigger frame of 
reference. She did not shy away from subjects, 
no matter how unpalatable or unpardonable. 

In a nicely paradoxical way, Buffy Sainte- 
Marie is like Ewan MacColl. MacColl once 
cavalierly dismissed a whole generation of 
upcoming songwriters, almost on a whim, 
in Sing Out!, one of whom was Buffy. This 
July during a conversation at his home with 
his mother, Peggy Seeger, and his sister Kitty, 
Calum MacColl pinpointed the fundamental, 
essential irony of his father’s career in song. 
First Time Ever I Saw Your Face — the least 
typical song in his father’s canon, the one 
where he gave full rein to expressing his 
feelings, caught up in the rapture of meeting 
Peggy — overshadows everything else. Its suc- 
cess bought MacColl the space to create. 

In much the same way Buffy Sainte-Marie 
had Until It’s Time For You To Go, the sixth 
track on the first side of her second album, 
Many A Mile (1965), and the co-written, with 
Will Jennings and Jack Nitzsche, Up Where 
We Belong, covered originally by Joe Cocker 
and Jennifer Warnes in the 1982 film An 
Officer and a Gentleman and subsequently 


a default soundtrack favourite, as its slew of 
appearances catalogued on the Internet Movie 
Database (www.imdb.com) reminds. 

So I ask about how financial security might 
have affected her productivity. “I would say 
that, although some people know me for 
unique things like Universal Soldier, Bury 
My Heart At Wounded Knee, Illuminations 
[her pioneering 1969 album merging folk and 


electronics], what has made me enough money 


to remain an artist has been things like Until 
It’s Time For You To Go and Up Where We Be- 
long. They made me enough money so I didn’t 
have to spend my time with a full-time job 


elsewhere. “I do have other jobs: I’m a teacher, 


I run a worldwide teaching project, and ’'ma 
farmer. I really do raise crops and goats and 
trees. I live in the middle of nowhere. I’ve 
been here [in Hawaii] for over 40 years. I live 
on a farm with a bunch of goats and Christmas 
trees [actually Norfolk Island pines]. But I 
might not be able to do those things and still 
remain a viable working musician if I didn’t 
have the cushion of having had Until It’s Time 
For You To Go recorded by Elvis and Barbra 
Streisand, Neil Diamond and the Boston Pops 
Orchestra and everybody. They’re the ones 
that have provided the financial cushion that 
has allows me to remain an artist. 

“Is that what you're getting at?” she asks 
rhetorically, not to mention, cutely. The 
alternative, of course, I reply, is to stay on the 
treadmill. There is a smile in her voice when 
she continues, “I kinda stay on the treadmill 
anyway but it’s my choice. I still go on the 
road much too much. I sit on too many air- 
planes on long, long flights. But at least it’s by 
choice. That’s what makes all the difference.” 

At times though she did not have that cush- 
ion. When she first blew into New York City, 
Robert Shelton, the New York Times critic, 
gave her New York début a rave review in Au- 
gust 1963. (This is the Sheldon, Robert whose 
write-up in the New York Times in September 
1961 helped launch Dylan, Robert.) She may 
have been “one of the most promising new 
talents on the folk scene” but she was green. 
She signed to Vanguard. 

“T was with Vanguard and the way that 
it happened was that when I first went to 
Greenwich Village I was very, very green and 
naive. I had never met a businessman and I 
had never met a lawyer. When I signed with 
Vanguard I didn’t have a lawyer, so they let 
me use their lawyer!” The irony in her voice is 
palpable. “You've got to believe there’s gonna 


be sharks. If you’re gonna swim in the com- 


mercial ocean, there are people whose only 


job in life is to take your money away. That’s 


reality No. 1. Reality No. 2 is, what do we do 
about it? And we all have our own answers 
about that.” 

The poet W.H. Auden came up with a truth 
that I put to her. It went along the lines of 
“a poet’s library will enlighten us about his 
poems more than his childhood or his love 
affairs”. How did reading colour what she 
became? 

“Tam a biblioholic,” she exclaims. “I’m a 
person who has always treasured my library 
card above my Academy Award. I’m danger- 
ous in a bookstore. I read all the time — fiction 
and non-fiction — and all of it’s for pleasure. 

I think what reading helps me most with is 

to become a more expansive person with a 
broader, deeper viewpoint because I truly in- 
dulge my curiosity and experiences. Reading, 
movies, I really soak it up. If it has affected my 
output, if that input has affected my output, 
then it’s been in exactly in that way — not so 
much in specifics but in huge generalities. 

“And interviewers often ask me how come 
you write in so many different styles and 
genres. I don’t know; nobody told me not to. 
It comes from having an awareness of the 
fact that we are huge world and the library of 
humanity doesn’t really have clear boundaries. 
And neither has my music and neither has my 
interests. 

“T think had I not been a reader perhaps I 
would only write country 
songs. Or I'd only write hip- 
hop songs. Or I'd only write 
protest songs. Because I read 
so many books about so many 
things, I think it’s reflected in 
the diversity of my output. I 
guess it’s just an input/output 
thing. Both are very diverse — 
and have been all my life.” 

Buffy is on the cusp of many 
things. She has a new album 
called Running For The Drum. 
The title derives from the song 
Cho Cho Fire, one of its 12 
new tracks. “It’s one of the 
lines from it,” she explains. “ 
‘See the people get excited/ 
They know the best is yet to 
come/You can see the people 
gathering from miles around/ 
See ’em running for 


“When | first went to England | had 
to complain to Vanguard [her record 
label] because somebody had tinted 
my album covers red in order to make 
the point that | was a ‘Red Indian’ and | 
just couldn’t take it.’ 


the drum.’” Set for publication in 2009 is Long 
Powwow Nights, a book collaboration with 
authors David Bouchard and Pam Aleekuk 
with illustrator Leonard Paul. It finds her back 
on the powwow trail of Darling Don't Cry and 
beyond. 

“T hope you know,” she says at the end of 
the interview, “in my Vanguard days when I 
first went to England I had to complain to Van- 
guard because somebody had tinted my album 
covers red in order to make the point that I 
was a ‘Red Indian’ and I just couldn’t take it.” 
I admit blissful ignorance. “Oh, they did! You 
look at my original albums and /t's My Way! 
was tinted red. Collector’s item!” Good job I 
kept my copy... 

The Buffy Sainte-Marie that so coloured 
my mind, above all else, introduced me to 
new possibilities of otherness, to the frisson 
of difference. That may sound like an old 
man’s verbal dribblings. What kept Buffy 
Sainte-Marie so high in my esteem was her 
demonstrable propensity to change. Whether it 
was her songs, her embrace of new technology 
in music or in art, she kept me enquiring. And 
enigma and mystery has always been a weak- 
ness of mine. Perhaps yours, too. @ 


Live 


Festival d'Eté de Québec 
Quebec City 

July 3 - 13 

By Tony Montague 

As the sun sinks and rainclouds threaten, 
Rupa and the April Fishes step onto 

the stage at Place d’ Youville wearing 
gobsmacked expressions. The San Fran- 
cisco chanteuse and her band are inspired 
by the setting, and no wonder. 

Immediately behind them loom the great 
fortress walls of Quebec City, and on either 
side are beautiful old theatres. The square 
itself is filled with hundreds of fans, primed 
to party. 

Rupa launches into C’est pas d’l’amour, 
a tipsy waltz with a smoky flavour. The 
crowd sways along as she bobs and dips, 
shakes her long black locks, and strums 
guitar. The music is perhaps best described 
as world cabaret — a blend of French chan- 
son, klezmer, Mexican ranchero, Balkan 
and Romani traditions, reggae, and Ameri- 
can folk, with the occasional punkish edge. 
Nice cocktail. Salut! 

Several songs shift tempo, accelerating 
gradually to reach dance speed, then slow- 
ing down suddenly. The audience laps it 
all up. When the shower hits, town nobody 
scatters. Rupa’s rich voice is beautifully 
matched by accordion, cello and high-fly- 
ing trumpet. The musicianship is sophisti- 
cated — and unrestrained. 

Near the end of the bouncy Une Améric- 
aine a Paris, percussionist Aaron Kierbel 
—‘‘a man you'd never want to leave alone 


in a china shop,” according to Rupa — gets 


Mayra Andrade 
r 
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so carried away he knocks over a drum and 
almost falls off his perch. 

The 11-day Festival d’Eté de Québec is a 
huge celebration, with music of all stripes 
and flavours, from punk to classical, and 
the world music program is particularly 
strong. In the course of four afternoons and 
evenings by the Place d’ Youville, I caught a 
string of quality acts from around the globe. 
A single amazingly inexpensive badge 
($20 if bought in advance) admits you to 
more than a dozen festival venues, mostly 
open air. 

After Rupa, I have to miss West African 
superstar Angélique Kidjo to claim a stool 
at the crammed bar of nearby Pub Saint- 
Alexandre for Genticorum. The three lads 
from Montreal are leading exponents of 
new traditional music from Quebec, taking 
the old songs and giving them new dimen- 
sions, working from within the original 
structures. 

Nothing about Genticorum — music or 
musicians — feels imposed, adopted for 
the sake of current fashion. Fiddler Pascal 
Gemme plays his mostly self-penned jigs 
and reels with a fluency and verve, guitarist 
Yann Falquet uses a large palette of chords 
and colours, and Alexandre de Grosbois- 
Garand is a master of the wooden flute, 
rarely heard in Quebecois folk. All three 
have great voices and create rich harmonies 
on a series of chansons a répondre, 

“Tonight, I’m challenging myself to keep 
the beat with my feet all the way through, 
without pause,” announces Gemme. Good 
as his word, he clip-clops on a board from 
beginning to end of the set. Curiously, al- 
most all of the material tonight comes from 
Genticorum’s first album, Le Galarneau, 
although La Bibournoise, the latest release, 
is closest to the trio’s great live sound. 

If Quebec City’s founder, Samuel de 
Champlain, was back in the burg he found- 
ed 400 years ago and nipped into the pub 
for a late-night gargle, he'd likely feel right 
at home here. He’d be joining in the cho- 
ruses of songs like Les Parties de Grégoire, 
a litany of surreal gastronomic delights 
because the songs are little changed. The 
words sail over the din of the drinkers. 

Genticorum is reviving an ancient tradi- 
tion, with love rather than blind reverence. 
Sam de Cham would doff his hat and order 
a round. 

Two acts from Africa ignite Place 


d’ Youville over the next couple of days. 


The Senegalese veterans of Orchestra Bao- 
bab (see article on page 35) deliver a set 

of classic songs, mixing West African and 
Latin rhythms, that brings out the dancers 
in happy hordes. And 23-year-old Mayra 
Andrade from Cape Verde shows why she’s 
a rising star of Europe’s world music scene. 

Andrade’s voice is exquisite, naturally 
sweet but never sappy, with a comfortable 
feel and an easy elasticity. She possesses a 
broad range of emotional hues and colours, 
singing in Portuguese and Cape Verdean 
creole. Only one number, Comme si l’on 
pleuvait, is in French but the Paris-based 
artist has the crowd in the palm of her hand. 
It doesn’t hurt that Andrade is a gorgeous 
woman with wavy black hair, and has a fine 
electro-acoustic quintet in tow. 

With Andrade there are no diva dramatics, 
just charm and dedication to her music. For 
a sultry, romantic number she perches on a 
stool and plays acoustic guitar. The songs 
are mostly from her debut album, Navega, 
and they mix homegrown Cape Verdean 
rhythms with influences from Brazil, Portu- 
gal and the coast of West Africa. 

The music is lilting and fluid. The in- 
strumentation includes electric guitar and 
bass, and the brightly strummed Portuguese 
cavaquinho [ukelele]. Her drummer and 
percussionist, who looks like an extra from 
Pirates of the Caribbean, plays an array of 
noise toys: caxixis, keys, gongs, a pot, and 
a set of mule hooves. The singer herself 
keeps time with a ferrinho [metal scraper] 
on the swifter-paced rhythms. 


Andrade and her band deliver classy 
world music while remaining firmly 
grounded. 

And there’s much earthiness, too, in the 
music of Daniel Melingo. The Buenos 
Aires singer is a master of tango song, and 
his charismatic performance in the Theatre 
Montcalm — sadly almost empty — brings to 
mind Tom Waits in his early years. 

Craggy-browed and grey-locked, the 
restless Melingo prowls the stage in a black 
fedora and long coat. His voice is dark and 
gravelly, soulful and leathery, as he tells of 
lowlife and deep passions in his hometown. 
He wails into the mike while playing har- 
monica, takes off a shoe and talks into it, 
then disappears into the wings and throws 
both shoes onto the stage. He walks like 
a drunkard, he lies down with the fedora 
over his eyes. This is tango as I’ve never 
experienced it. 

Melingo is backed by an excellent quartet 
playing instruments like the bandoneon 
and guitar alongside the distinctly non- 
traditional trombone, banjo and saw. The 
arrangements are spare. He may offend 
some tango purists, but Melingo clearly has 
a deep respect for the genre, a dark sense 
of humour and boundless imagination. The 
small crowd howls in appreciation and 
gives a standing ovation. 

It’s my last night at the Festival d’Eté 
and a great note on which to leave. In the 
course of a few days, a parade of some of 
world music’s greatest acts — new and old 
—has passed by, and all at less than the cost 
of a regular concert. Une bonne affaire! 


And did I mention the great local brews? 


Ottawa 
July 9 

Pete Seeger embarked on a rare Canadian 
tour in July that saw him perform sold out 
shows in Kingston, Montreal and three 
nights in Ottawa. Accompanied by his 
grandson Tao Rodriguez-Seeger and Guy 
Davis, the tour was partially co-ordinated 
by the Unitarian Service Committee of 
Canada as a fundraiser for their Seeds of Sur- 
vival program. Proceeds of the concerts were 
to assist farmers in developing countries. The 
concerts raised $ 35,000. At 89, it may well 
be the last time Seeger plays these venues. 


Souvenir snaps by Thom Fountain. 
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Tao Rodriguez-Seeger, Pete Seeger and Guy Davis — 


Pete Seeger 
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foo Much to Dream...a delicious new recording from Danyluk and Card. 
Rock solid guitar, top-notch production and a wonderful 
back-up band make this exciting, accomplished 
sophomore release a must hear! 

Available through Brambus Records. 
Wwww.brambus.com 

TONY GOUVEIA has emerged as 
an impressive voice of anew 
generation of fadistas in North 
America. Tony possesses a deep 
passion and an authentic vocal 
expression for fado, the urban folk 
music of Portugal's capital, Lisbon. 


NEW RELEASE 


Fado Ardente 


offers Portuguese urban folk blues 
sung with intensity, determination 
and passion. 


“Two of the sweetest 
voices in roots music... 
Cory’s songwriting 
stands alongside the 
best. Those attributes 
as well as Sarah's 
delicious violin 
flavouring throughout 
make this an 
exceptional recording.” 


Larry LeBlanc, 
Veteran Canadian 
music journalist 


www.danylukandcard.com 


Juno Award winning banjoist Jayme Stone and Malian griot singer / kora 


layer Mansa Sissoko build a boundary-crossing musical bridge from 
Ne ; by &, / play ry g g 


° Africa to Appalachia on their new collaborative album. 


by Irish Singer “That rare example of a musical exploration going perfectly, a cultural summit 


that sounds vibrant and seamless for all the right reasons. Exctaim! 
ie Murphy 


\ - Oursipe 
\ \ 


B Abnits STONE & MANSA SISSOKO 


SNS 


www.marymurphy.ca 
www.dovecreekstudios.com 
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“A refreshingly spontaneous record, “There have been other avant-garde 
which is infused by the spirit of the string groups of this quality ... but none 
punk-folk Godfather, Shane McGowan who blend the music so seamlessly and 
... Entertaining stuff.” — The Slaters P. 61 with such feeling.” — Abigail Washburn P. 52 
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The Gruff 


The Gruff 
A Trail of Missing Thoughts (Goat Tea 
Records) 

Guitarist Jenny Ritter, bassist 
Terri Upton and drummer Pha- 
edra Kemp all lend their voices 
to this acoustic trio (plus what- 
ever fiddler they can scare up) 
from Victoria, produce lovely, 
tightly knit quasi-country on 
this, their fourth full-length 
album. 

They ’re clearly inspired by 
all kinds of traditional music 
— Ritter also keeps com- 
pany in Victoria’s Irish music 
scene — the Gruff nonetheless 


exudes an easygoing, if not 


always cheerful, contemporary 
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vibe, especially in the seem- 
ingly effortless intertwining 
of their voices over a buoyant, 
tastefully embellished musical 
backdrop. 

By the end of the 12 songs 
here, I found myself wishing 
for a little Hazel & Alice-style 
grit, but fans of acts like The Be 
Good Tanyas and Po’ Girl will 
doubtless find a lot to like in 
the witty, heart-sore lyrics and 
unfailingly pretty harmonies. 

— By Scott Lingley 


Daniel Lanois 


Here Is What Is (Red Floor Records) 
Lanois’s eminence as pro- 


ducer to the stars (for the likes 


ashburn and the Sparrow Quartet 


of U2, Emmylou Harris, Willie 
Nelson, Bob Dylan, etc.) has 
always overshadowed his own 
musical endeavours, so perhaps 
it’s good that he’s backed away 
somewhat from producing the 
most successful pop records 

in the world and turned his 
attention to making low-key, 
intensely personal albums that 
showcase his wistful, intimate 
songwriting, his deft melding 
of instrumental touches and 
the signature grooves that he 
brought to so many other stars’ 
masterworks. 

Here Is What Is is stuffed with 
Lanois’s bittersweet, dreamy 
meditations on life and love and 
ornamented with his exquisitely 
subdued pedal steel guitar. 

And because he’s worked on 
the most important albums of 
the last 20 years, he has the 
wherewithal to call up guys 
like Garth Hudson, Brian Blade 
and Willie Green to back his 
intentions, which range from 
ethereal instrumentals like Bells 
of Oaxaca to serenely swaying 
mysteries like Duo Glide. 

The inclusion of pithy sound 
bytes about life and art from 
Lanois mentor Brian Eno is 


interesting until you go back for 
repeat listens, but at least you’ ll 
want to keep going back. 

— By Scott Lingley 


Abigail Washburn 

and the Sparrow 

Quartet 

Abigail Washburn and the Sparrow 
Quartet (Nettwerk Records) 

This disc is as strange a 
combination as it gets: oldtime 
and Appalachian music mixed 
with Chinese folk music played 
by an American string quartet 
consisting of two banjos, a 
fiddle player and a cellist. 

And yet it works because of 
the talent of the players. Abigail 
Washburn, an American who 
lived and worked in China 
studying Sino-American law, 
and who recorded with Uncle 
Earl (one of whose discs was 
produced by John Paul Jones of 
Led Zeppelin fame) plays one 
banjo and sings in both English 
and Chinese. Ten-time Grammy 
winner Béla Fleck plays the 
other banjo, joined by inventive 
fiddle player Casey Driessen 
and cellist Ben Sollee. 

There have been other avant- 
garde string groups of this qual- 
ity — Kronos Quartet or Tin Hat 
Trio come to mind — but none 
who blend the music so seam- 
lessly and with such feeling. 

A real treat for the musically 
adventurous. Try either Strange 
Things or Captain and see if 
you're not won over immedi- 
ately. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Headwater 
Lay You Down (independent) 
Vancouver’s Headwater fea- 
tures the twin songwriting/lead 
vocal/guitar-playing talents of 
Jonas Shandel and Matt Bry- 
ant, who also play banjo and 
mandolin respectively. This is 
their second CD and it is bound 
to add to the buzz surrounding 
the band following their first re- 


lease, My Old Friend, in 2006. 

Tim Tweedale contributes 
some fine steel guitar and 
Patrick Metzger holds it all 
together on upright bass. The 
contribution of Tyson Naylor 
on keyboards sets them aside 
from the more traditional string 
band sound as he subtly inserts 
piano, accordion and organ 
parts that thicken and sweeten 
the mix. 

Their music incorporates 
elements of bluegrass, country 


and acoustic singer-songwriter 


music of the Americana variety. 


The songs are melodic and 
feature tight vocal harmonies 
throughout. Lay You Down has 
a relaxed feel and a smooth 
sound that entices the listener 
in, rather than grabbing the 
attention using rougher tactics. 
Let it grow on you. 

— By Tim Readman 


Haugaard & Hoirup 
Rejsedage/Travelling (GO’ Danish Folk Music) 
Harald Haugaard (violin and 
mandolin) and Morten Alfred 
H@girup (guitar, lute and vocal) 

remind me always of Martin 
Hayes and Dennis Cahill, the 
Danes seeming to share the 
same astounding musical com- 
patibility as their [rish/Ameri- 
can colleagues. 

Travelling does feature other 
players, most notably Tapani 
Varis on bass, Jew’s harp and 
flute, but the disc has a much 
more intimate feel than their 
previous release, which suf- 
fered from the inclusion of a 
boatload of collaborators. 

The result is a collection of 
traditional and original Danish 
tunes and songs, delivered in 
the duo’s trademark warm and 
serene manner. Only two songs 
from Hgirup, unfortunately, 
but both beautiful additions to 
H&H’s repertoire (especially 
the wistful Skgn Annna). My 
only disappointment was the 
accompanying film and concert 


DVD that I was greatly excited 
to see, only to find that it wasn’t 
compatible with any of my 
players. Curse those DVD 
region codes! 


— By Richard Thornley 


Gregory Spatz 
Fiddler’s Dream (SeaSqwrl Records) 

A bit of a renaissance man is 
our Gregory. He is a published 
author and novelist, a teacher 
and the fiddler in the Cana- 
dian heavyweight bluegrass 
band John Reischman and the 
Jaybirds. 

His playing is clear, styl- 
ish and precise and he is ably 
backed by some fine musicians 
including his Jaybird pals. The 
four songs on Fiddler ’s Dream 
are sung by Spatz’s wife, Car- 
idwen, and a fine voice she has, 
too. There’s oldtime, bluegrass, 
Celtic and English dance music 
here, all played with verve and 
aplomb. Reischman contributes 
some characteristically flying- 


fingered mandolin, Nick Horn- 
buckle is on fire on the banjo 
and Ivan Rosenberg lays down 
some very tasty Dobro. Good 
work, Mr. Spatz. I wonder what 


he does in his spare time! 
— By Tim Readman 


J.P. Cormier 
The Messenger — J.P. Cormier Sings 
(North Fontana Distribution) 

J.P. Cormier has certainly 
proved himself a mainstay of 
the Canadian folk scene since 
he departed the life of a Nash- 
ville sideman, oh so many years 
ago now, and returned to Cape 
Breton. 

This is his 12th release and first 
vocal album in eight years. Hurrah. 

For as great a picker and 
player as he is, he is also a great 
singer and songwriter, proved 
again and again in songs like 
Afghanistan, written after a trip 
to entertain the troops there, 
and The Ghosts of Canso, a 
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lament for a town that hangs 
by it’s fingernails when it’s not 
hosting Stanfest. And there is 
that great duet with Ron Hynes 
called Great Harbour Deep. 

Every once in awhile you 
have to trot out the old canards: 
J.P. Cormier really is a Cana- 
dian treasure. 

So add this one to your collec- 
tion. It’s great. And, oh yeah, 
while he sings, there 1s still 
great playing and pickin’. 


— by les siemieniuk 


Ry Cooder 
I, Flathead (Nonesuch) 

Many folks only know Ry 
Cooder from his Buena Vista 
Social Club era. Beyond the hit 
single Little Sister, it is prob- 
ably the most visible project for 
this quiet icon. A musicologist, 
skilled songwriter and guitar 
virtuoso, Cooder has literally 
travelled the musical world. 

California-bred; sessions with 
the Rolling Stones, Van Mor- 
rison, Taj Mahal; forays into 
African rhythms with Ali Farka 
Toure; film scores; Grammy 
awards; hit songs; etc.; he has 
seen it all come and go. After 
all is said and done, he is seem- 
ingly most comfortable, as most 
of us would be, at home. 

I, Flathead is the final chapter 
in a trilogy of recordings set 
around Cooder’s southern 
California home, preceeded by 
Chavez Ravine (2005) and My 
Name Is Buddy (2007). As a 
musician he pays homage in 
sound and reference to some 
of the people, both famous and 
obscure, who have influenced 
his character. 

As a historian Cooder enliv- 
ens the rustic and rusty world of 
the small-town drag racing cir- 
cuit. As a storyteller he moulds 
into existence characters, lives, 
plots, loves, themes and deep- 
creviced hands permanently 
stained with dirty motor oil. 
After years of travelling the 
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world in search of music, /, 
Flathead is Ry Cooder finding 
it at home. 

Upon first listen to /, Flat- 
head, | fired up the old Google 
and set out on a journey. My 
first stop was, of course, “flat- 
head engine”. It wasn’t long 
before I was visiting Trona, 
CA, meeting Spade Cooley and 
Jimmy Day and discovering the 
elegance and style of the Hi/Lo 
shag carpet. Marketing genius 
without the commerciality, /, 
Flathead made me to want to 
know more. 

For the full /, Flathead expe- 
rience, hop in your car and take 
a road trip from Reno to San 
Bernadino on the back roads. 
If you don’t have that kind of 
time, hunt down a few old rac- 
ing movies from the °70s: 

Corky, also called Lookin’ 
Good, (1971) with Robert 
Blake; The Daredevil (1972) 
with George Montgomery; 
Drag Racer (1971) or Little 
Fauss and Big Halsey (1970) 
with Michael J. Pollard and 
Robert Redford. This one is 
actually a motorcycle racing 
movie but I swear you will be 


coughing from the dust. 
— By Chris Martin 
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Punch Brothers 
Punch (Nonesuch) 

Chris Thile has long had 
ambitions to move beyond his 
roots as a bluegrass/newgrass 
wunderkind, and Punch has to 
be his most ambitious project to 
date. With his colleagues from 
the next wave of elite acoustic 
musicians — guitarist Chris 
Etheridge, bassist Greg Gar- 
rison, banjoist Noam Pikelny 
and Gabe Witcher on violin 
— Thile has produced a unique 
disc that is a blend of jazz, new 
age, classical and even a touch 
of bluegrass. 

It centres on his 41-minute, 
four movement piece The Blind 
Leading the Blind, which he 
wrote after the breakup of his 
marriage. Thile himself has 
described it as “dark and edgy,” 
and indeed it does make some 
brief forays into atonality. It has 
some powerful moments, some 
intriguing melodies and lots of 
surprises by some of today’s 
most brilliant young acoustic 
musicians. But this is an album 
that is almost as challenging 
for the listener as it was for the 
musicians to make. In other 
words, you need to pay close 
attention. 


Danyluk & Card 


The only weakness, to these 
ears, is Thile’s voice, which 
I can only describe as Paul 
Simon lite. It’s just a little too 
sweet, especially for what has 
been called the longest breakup 
song in history. The Punch 
Brothers will record again, and 
I hope the next one will add a 
vocalist that is as brilliant as the 
musicians. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Danyluk & Card 
Too Much to Dream (Independent) 

It may borrow its name from 
a Sky Saxon & the Seeds 
psychedelic freak-out, but the 
latest album from longtime 
Edmonton duo Cory Danyluk 
and Sarah Card is heart-on-a- 
frayed-denim-sleeve country- 
folk of the first water, featuring 
a strong supporting cast of the 
River City’s best session play- 
ers that never gets in the way of 


the distinctive musical telepathy 


the marquee duo have forged. 
Card’s moaning fiddle and 
tight harmonies fit so snugly 
under Danyluk’s earnest voice 
and lyrical musings on lost love 
and tough luck as to be almost 
subliminal, so much so that 
it’s a surprise to hear her take 
a verse alone on How Long Til 
Mercy. If anything, the pair’s 
hard-earned signature sound is 
a little too entrenched and you 
wish there were a few more 
songs like the wryly self-reflec- 


tive Woebegone and the bluesy 


Drunkard’s Lament to vary up 
the misty-eyed tone of the set. 
— By Scott Lingley 


Wendy McNeill 
A Dreamer’s Guide to Hardcore Living 
(Six Shooter) 

Transplanted Edmontonian 
McNeill, now residing in 
Sweden, has always brought 
admirable vision to her already 
unique and adventurous music, 
collaborating with the most 
interesting musicians, filmmak- 
ers, dancers and artists around 
to give her albums the most 
beguiling multimedia launches 
her hometown has ever seen. 

It’s a shame her newest 
release won’t get the usual 
trademark send-off, because A 
Dreamer’s Guide to Hardcore 
Living shows McNeill at some 
kind of creative peak, as though 
the musical prowess, sonic 
experimentalism and viscerally 
intelligent songwriting she’s 
been cultivating for the past 
decade suddenly aligned. 

Though it sounds like it was 
created by a small army of 
Wendy McNeills on guitar, ac- 
cordion and elaborate vocal ar- 
rangements, the artist has found 
a group of sympathetic souls to 
chip in cello, zither, pump or- 
gan and marxophone (whatever 
that is) and to kick the odd tape 
deck, bringing unprecedented 
depth and texture to McNeill’s 


accomplished songcraft. 

I guess fans at home will have 
to content themselves with the 
attractive cover art. 


— By Scott Lingley 


Eliza Gilkyson 
Beautiful World (Red House Records) 

Eliza’s been on a roll the past 
five or so years, especially in 
Canada. She’s taken the festival 
scene by storm and become a 
fixture. And she just keeps on 
coming at us, one great record 
after another. 

Beautiful World is no exception. 

With her vivid and politi- 
cally alive songwriting, she has 
the ability to hide razor-sharp 
words in pretty melodies. I felt 
like I was ambushed with an 
emotional baseball bat to the 
knees, halfway through the 
seemingly pretty and innocent 
Dream Lover. 

Whether she’s looking for “an 
honest man” or an honest politi- 
cian, Eliza never fails to excite 
with her view of the world. 

Beautiful World is beautiful 
words and beautiful melodies 
in just the right combination 
delivered in her hauntingly 
lovely, experienced and world- 
weary voice. 

Another winner by Eliza. 

— by les siemieniuk 


Steve Dawson 
Telescope (Black Hen Music) 

Busy stringbender/producer/ 
label honcho Dawson’s latest 
album is the result of a record- 
ing binge that spawned the 
present set and Waiting for the 
Lights to Come Up, which came 
out early this year. Telescope 
finds Dawson getting down to 
things with bassist Keith Lowe, 
keyboardist Chris Gestrin and 
San Francisco-based ringer 
Scott Amendola on drums. 

Dawson seems particularly 
keen to demonstrate his pedal 
guitar prowess, because Tele- 
scope’s variegated instrumen- 


tals are drenched in tasteful, 


woozy steel. The album starts 
out in Bill Frisell country with 
the languid, slightly chilly 
Caballero’s Dream before 
busting out all funky with The 
Gunslinger Retreats and Lurks 
Underground, buoyed by beefy 
organ chords, bouncing bass 
and Amendola’s slap-happy 
shuffle. In fact, the band sounds 
consistently great behind 
Dawson, and trumpeters J.P. 
Carter and Brad Turner add 
some interesting colours to the 
overall palette. 

Dawson sounds great on all 
his chosen axes, too, but the 
music only periodically catches 
fire, as on the more rockin’ sec- 
tions of Fun Machine Two. 

— By Scott Lingley 


Hot Toddy 
Trio (Independent) 

The first five albums by Hot 
Toddy, a trio from Fredericton 
that quickly acquired a follow- 
ing in the Maritimes, were each 
nominated for an ECMA Blues 
Album of the Year award. With 
its sixth album, a collaboration 
with Isaac & Blewett which 
was nominated for an ECMA 
in the folk category, the group 
chose a completely democratic 
approach, each of the five mem- 
bers contributing material in 
equal measure. 

Trio continues the same egali- 


tarian approach. Thom Swift, 
who has a distinctive and reso- 
nant voice, recently released 
a solo album, one that won 
several blues awards, which 
may explain why he only sings 
one song on the album. The 
other two musicians/singers 
are Joel LeBlanc, a very adept 
guitarist and harmonica player 
who also leads a jazz band, and 
Tom Easley, the most high- 
profile acoustic bass player in 
the Maritimes. 

Although the sound on Trio 
is still very recognizably Hot 
Toddy’s, a potential ECMA 
nomination for Trio could just 
as likely be in the jazz category. 
While devoted fans are unlikely 
to abandon ship, others may 
find Trio to be rather idiosyn- 
cratic, the occasional high 
energy rave-ups having mostly 
given way to more nuanced and 
understated compositions, half 
of which are instrumental. 

— By Paul-Emile Comeau 


The Wilders 
Someone’s Got To Pay (Free Dirt Records) 

I have to admit the cover of 
The Wilders’ new album, with 
its posterized urban imagery 
and edgy-sounding title, didn’t 
give me a lot of hope, signal- 
ling to me that the band might 
just be a bunch of old punks 
who, having gotten too old to 
rock, have turned to country as 


Review 


their reason for being. 

Turns out this quartet from 
Jackson County, MO, has a 
real reverence for oldtime and 
classic country, a pleasingly 
rough-hewn frontman in vocal- 
ist/multi-instrumentalist Ike 
Sheldon and a spitfire fiddler in 
Betse Ellis. 

The album veers between 
knee-slappin’ hillbilly rave-ups 
and gentle tear-jerkers tinged 
with Dobro, banjo and piano, 
though peppy songs like Hey 
Little Darlin’ and Sorry I Let 
You Down reflect a fealty to 
the Bakersfield sound. Wound 
through the playlist is a suite of 
songs based on band member 
Phil Wade’s experience serving 
jury duty, which he transforms 
into a modern-day multi-part 
murder ballad. 

Albums like this could go 


a long way to reclaiming the 
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reputation of alt-country from 
mopey Gram Parsons fans, 
even if the last song sounds 
like Electric Light Orchestra 
unplugged. 

— By Scott Lingley 


James Blackshaw 
Litany of Echoes (Tompkins Square) 

The sixth album (in four 
years!) from the young British 
guitarist starts, surprisingly, 


with a piano piece called Gates 


of Ivory that nonetheless 


reiterates elements of what has 


become Blackshaw’s signature 


approach to music, a dense 
and pulsing drone that strays 
atomistically from a repeti- 
tive tonal core until some kind 
of transcendental intensity is 


achieved. 


That’s a little glib, actually — 


beautiful threads of melody 
run all through Blackshaw’s 


work, a quality that’s prevalent 
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throughout Litany and bolstered 
more than on previous outings 
with sympathetic shadings of 
strings and keys and layerings 
of Blackshaw’s fleet acoustic 
ostinati. 

Every song — three of them 
break the 10-minute mark 
— is a voyage of its own into 
Blackshaw’s esthetic sensibil- 
ity, which has thus far refused 
to settle into a pre-existing 
niche. Comparisons to John 
Fahey and Leo Kottke abound, 
as do tags like “neo-classical” 
and “experimental.” 

But the fact is that Black- 
shaw seems to be working out 
something very specific on his 
albums that’s mesmerizing and 
moving and transports the lis- 
tener beyond sensual pleasure 
to something more primal and 
autonomic. 

Taken with last year’s daz- 
zling The Cloud of Unknowing, 


Litany of Echoes evinces a 
gifted artist pushing his bound- 
aries every time he walks into a 
recording studio. 

— By Scott Lingley 


Lake of Stew 
Ain’t Tired of Lovin’ (Woodhog Recording 
Company) 

Montreal’s self-proclaimed 
“all-singing, old-timey new- 
timey now-timey acoustic 
string band” boasts eight core 
members and an aversion to 


amplification in live settings. 


They adapt that esthetic to their 


debut disc, a rough-and-ready set 
of songs that amply showcase 
the sensitive musicianship and 
luminous all-in vocalizing. 
Captured live off the floor, 
the band sounds sharp but loose 
and it’s easy to picture them 
seated in a circle on upturned 
crates singing into a big old- 


timey microphone, bottles 


x 


close at hand, singing their guts 
out about hurtin’ and lovin’ 

and screwin’ up your life and 
screwin’ up the world. 

The songwriting credits are 
spread around but mandolinist 
Richard Rigby, guitarist Brad 
Levia and multi-instrumentalist 
Daniel McKell share an inter- 
locking, punk-inflected lyrical 
wit that fuses surprisingly well 
with the band’s rootsy musical 
thrust, while fiddler Annabel 
Chvostek, a former Wailin’ 
Jenny, chips in a distinctively 
spirited pair in The Sioux and 
Motels of America. 

Sometimes the cleverness 
threatens to cloy on songs like 
The Armadillo, but luckily that 
self-consciousness never infects 
the music, and the voices they 
do soar. The people demand a 
cross-country tour of barns and 
wood-panelled taverns. 

— By Scott Lingley 
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Son of Dave 
03 (Kartel) 

CD number three from this 
harmonica player, made almost 
famous from time spent in Win- 
nipeg’s Crash Test Dummies. 
Since the demise of the Dum- 
mies, Ben Darvill has adopted 
the Son of Dave moniker and 
turned his musical pursuits to a 
funky mix of techno and blues. 

Currently he is spending more 
time in the U.K. and Europe 
than his prairie homeland, a de- 
cision often made by Canadian 
musicians who don’t fit into a 
neat musical pigeonhole, com- 
mercially or artistically. All the 
better for him. 

A harmonica player by trade, he 
is a craftsman, a technician and 
an artist. His productions have 
an intense compositional style of 
converging musical genres. 

Truly a blues man of the 21st 
century, Darvill manages to 
take some of the purest ele- 
ments of blues, soul, R&B and 
electronica and create a hybrid 
that doesn’t sound contrived. 
Each release offers a tidbit of 
reworked tradition. This time 
around he augments a little Taj 
Mahal in Squat That Rabbit and 
the classic Low Rider by War. 
It seems to be his cheeky way 
of saying: “I know where I’m 
coming from. Do you know 
where I’m going?” 

— By Chris Martin 


Star Anna 
Crooked Path (Malamute Records) 

From the Pacific Northwest 
— Ellensburg, WA, to be specific 
—comes Star Anna and her 
debut CD, Crooked Path. A 
new voice, so in doing some 
bio research, it seems she was 
in a band called No Continu- 
ous Standing and then vaulted 
out on her own when the band 
broke up. But finding yourself 
and your voice is not easy when 
you re young. 

Anna says on her website, “I 


spent two hard years away from 


myself, under the influence of 
heavy drinking and poor judg- 
ment. Discovering that I needed 
to play music, that I can’t not 
do it, saved me from the darkest 
depths of self pity and anger.” 

OK, tortured artist, sounds 
familiar. 

Well, she breaks through the 
clichéd expectations and deliv- 
ers a very good debut roots and 
country rock CD. With interest- 
ing and original songwriting, a 
strong, plaintive and expressive 
voice and a good backing band, 
you really can’t go wrong. 

Star Anna has a way with 
words that most songwriters 
will envy. Take Black Cat Blues: 

I was only 13 when I saw 
what I seen/and I couldn't be- 
lieve what I saw/hair dark as a 


hearse or an old voodoo curse/ 


and eyes that were pale and 


rawlhe beat on the skins like a 
maddening sin/that would drive 


all the women unsteady/he 


fondled the strings making each 


of them sing/his voice dripping 
down slow like honey 

Star Anna’s debut is a lovely 
collection of 10 strong songs de- 
livered with passion and emotion 
by a new and welcome voice in 
the world of roots music. 


— by les siemieniuk 


The Duhks 
Fat Paced World (Sugar Hill) 

If there is an issue with Fast 
Paced World it is this: the 
Duhks are a progressive group 
in a traditional world. The 
ringmaster since their incep- 
tion, Leonard Podolak allows 
the talented, ever evolving 
lineup, to guide, arrange and 
fuse new music. This time 
around their focus is somewhat 
commandeered by new vocalist 
Sarah Ducas (replacing Jessee 
Havey), as well as her brother, 
Christian, on drums/percussion 
(returning to the fold while 
replacing Scott Senior). 

Within the opening few 
bars the direction is set with 
powerhouse gospel-like vocals 
and polyrhythmic layers of 
percussion. They are sending a 
message that this group is about 
change and the group veterans 
Jordan Mcconnell (guitar) and 
Tania Elizabeth (fiddles) allow 


the sound to stray not too { 
afield from their trail-blazing 
arrangements. 

The Duhks are leading the 
revolution that is creating 
“new folk and roots”. So a 
little Tom Wait-ish waltz from 
Tania on Adam’s Three Step or 
a Cajun rave-up from Leonard 
is perfectly acceptable. Don’t 
lock them down to just being 
a Celtic-cum-Appalachian 
bluegrass group for they’re not 
finished growing yet. What’s 
great music unless you test its 
limits? This one has an abun- 
dance of vibrant energy and 
powerful rhythms. 

— By Tom Coxworth 


Emmylou Harris 
All I Intended To Be (Nonesuch Records) 

Tradition seems to be the 
over-riding influence on the 
latest Emmylou Harris release. 
For the first time since the 
early 1980s, she returns to the 
producer of her first 11 albums, 
and ex-husband, Brian Ahern. 

She also uses old friends from 
The Seldom Scene: John Starling 
and Mike Auldridge (also of 
Chesapeake) and guest stars like 
Kate and Anna McGarrigle, Dol- 
ly Parton, Vince Gill and Buddy 
Miller, who together rack up an 
impressive number of years in 
the country music business. 

Add songs by the likes of Merle 
Haggard and Billy Joe Shaver (a 
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line from whose song supplies the disc’s title), 
as well as Harris’s own contributions, and 
you have a record that’s simply saturated in 
country history and tradition. It’s a disc that’s 
as comfortable and fits Harris as well as an 
old flannel shirt, her favourite jeans and an 
acoustic guitar. A gorgeous record of lovely 
songs, beautifully played and produced. 

— By Barry Hammond 


Peggy Seeger 
Bring Me Home (Appleseed Recordings) 

Peggy claims she didn’t choose the songs 
for this, the last album in her Home Trilogy 
— they chose her. These traditional Ameri- 
can pieces are interesting for their rarity 
and variety — many are told from the point 
of view of criminals and beggars. 

There is a fed-up wife, a hallucinatory 
swan murder, a Napoleon ballad, and an 
original song, the title track. Peggy’s voice is 
honey sweet and the music is elaborate in its 
simplicity. Her banjo playing is exemplary. 
Son Calum MacColl has done a respectful 
and respectable job of producing the album, 
and adds minimal but extremely percep- 
tive additions of autoharp, choral singing, 
harmonium, etc. — each track is different. 

Peggy says that songs are “like people, 
they may change shape and sometimes 
meaning.” If this is the case, this is like 
spending 46 minutes with some very inter- 
esting characters. 

— By Mary Beth Carty 


Shane Philip 
In the Moment (independent) 

Sometimes from the first happy hippy 
jangle of the acoustic guitar you know that 
the music you are listening to comes from 
British Columbia. In the case of Shane 
Philip, it was the drone of the didgeridoo. 
Even Aussies don’t use them as much as 
B.C. hippies. 

Then there is the pseudo-reggae upbeat. 
It has to be said, though, that B.C. hippies 
do their best to bring a certain positivity to 
their songwriting. In this day and age, it is 
all too easy to throw together a depressing 
lament about how the world is going to 
hell. These B.C. types are a regular bunch 
of Eric Idles hanging on a cross. 

I'd like to fit in a little mention here about 
the producer of this disc, Corwin Fox. His 
name has been popping up on quite a few 
_ discs coming out of the West Coast lately. 


@ 


x Bee oie 
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He originally made his way west with an 
Ottawa outfit called Big Fish Eat Little 
Fish back in the ’90s. A creative prog-pop 
bunch they were back then. He has really 
been honing his skills in the studio. Shane 
Philip’s disc has a very appropriate crisp- 
ness to it that embellishes the vibe of the 
tunes nicely. 

— By Chris Martin 


Agnostic Mountain Gospel 
Choir 
Ten Thousand (Shoutin’ Abner Pim Recordings) 

The Agnostics sound is typified by old- 
timey hollering vocals and an often-lumber- 
ing jangle of metallic plucking and shaking. 


Ten Thousand is the third concerted release 


a 


Y 


| 


from the group. 


An original recording called Holler was 
more of a pre-band production project that 
is a rarity, if you can find a copy. This disc 
reveals no radical departures, musically, 
from any of their previous efforts. That 
said, there is a distinct improvement in pro- 
duction quality. Some wise influence along 
the way has encouraged the boys to value 
audio clarity over period mimickery. If you 
have heard the name through campus radio 
or folk fest schedules and never tried them 
on, this would be the disc to start with. 

A key variance from past work would be 
in the original compositions. Lyrically, the 
choir is adopting a more modern approach 
though sticking relatively close to their 
signature sound. 

Always appreciated is the inclusion of 
tunes defining their influences. This disc 
offers interpretations of Son House, Dewey 
Balfa and Sleepy John Estes. Smart enough 
to realize that they are not purists, AMGC 
tunes would fit nicely on a mix tape along- 
side Tom Waits, Old Crow Medicine Show 
or even Manu Chao for a bit of comple- 
mentary contrast. 

— By Chris Martin 


Kerr Fagan Harbron 
Station House (Fellside Recordings) 

Award-winning duo Nancy Kerr and 
James Fagan have recruited multi-instru- 
mentalist Robert Harbron for this excellent 
recording. This is Anglo-Australian Irish 
Americana at its finest. That sounds like 
some kind of mongrel, I know but, believe 
me, this is music of the finest pedigree. 

The CD opens with an Australian folk 
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John Wort Hannam 


song about English emigration 


interwoven with a hymn by 


Old England from the Copper 
Family. That pretty much sets 
the tone for the whole musical 
outing. 

Farmhands and Masters 
explores the impact of the 
First World War on an Eng- 


lish country village with great 


sensitivity. To those of you who 
have puzzled over my ongoing 
comments in these pages on the 
difficulties of blending together 
musical styles, without losing 
the feel and roots of the music: 
this is how it’s done. A firm 
contender for album of the year. 
— By Tim Readman 


The Slaters 
Fresh Pint (Kettledrum Music) 

The Slaters are Sean Moore 
(guitar and mandolin), Kevin 
McNeilly (guitar and banjo) 
and David Macanulty (ac- 
cordion and percussion). They 
are based in Montreal and cut 
their teeth in that city, and in 
Vancouver and Berlin, too. 

Their sound is an amalgama- 
tion of Dubliners-style Irish 
music, country hoedown, 
Alpine-style yodelling, klezmer, 
Tex-Mex and more. Oh yeah, 
and there’s a cover of Wall of 
Voodoo’s novelty hit, Mexican 
Radio, too. So they are not 
lacking in variety, that’s for 


sure. 


Gustav Holst and Hard Times of 


Nor are they lacking in musi- 
cal skill. They lay it all down 
with confidence and gusto, ably 
assisted by their guest musi- 
cians and by producers Mark 
L’ Esperance and Craig Northey. 
A refreshingly spontaneous 
record, which is infused by the 
spirit of the punk-folk Godfa- 
ther, Shane McGowan, espe- 
cially in the vocal department. 
Entertaining stuff. 

— By Tim Readman 


Sierra Hull 
Secrets (Rounder) 

By the second track I was 
reaching for my mandolin, try- 
ing to figure out a brilliant lick. 
But this hot picking was not 
coming from Reischman, Stat- 
man, Grisman or Bush. It was 
a 16-year-old schoolgirl called 
Sierra Hull. 

Ron Block, the banjo player 
for Alison Krauss who pro- 
duced and played on the disc, 
first heard Sierra pickin’ ina 
hotel corridor when she was 
only 11. It was scary then, 
it’s scary now and Lord only 
knows where she’ ll take it in 
the future. 

Her playing is hot, clean, me- 
lodic and downright slippery. 
She is gifted with much more 
than fast fingers, but she also 
has great sense of musicality 
and never overplays. Just take a 
listen to the two instrumentals, 
Jim VanCleve’s Smashville and 


her own piece called Hullari- 
ous, and you'll wonder how so 
much music can come from 
someone so young. And she can 
also flatpick on the guitar with 
the best of them. 

She’s joined on this disc by 
the best bluegrass supporting 
cast in the world — Tony Rice, 
Jerry Douglas, Stuart Duncan, 
Dan Tuminski, Rob Ickes et al. 

Unfortunately, Hull did not 
have her own voice on this 
disc. She sounds a bit too much 
like a young version of Alison 
Krauss on many of the tracks. 
It’s only on The Hard Way, 
written by Canadians Gordie 
Sampson and Rivers Ruther- 
ford, that the potential of her 
voice comes out. 

— By Mike Sadava 


Tim Hus 
Bush Pilot Buckaroo (Stony Plain Records) 
It’s been a long road for Tim 
Hus since I reviewed his second 
disc, Alberta Crude, back in 
2004. Since then he’s contin- 
ued to pick up well-deserved 
momentum, attracted fans like 
Corb Lund and Ian Tyson, and 
moved to a bigger record label 
in Stony Plain. 
His latest release features 
the likes of Myran Szott of 
Ian Tyson’s band, Craig Korth 
of Jerusalem Ridge and Gary 
Kjellgaard, who duets with Hus 
on Steven Fromholz’s The Man 
with the Big Hat, made famous 


Reviews —— 


by Jerry Jeff Walker. 

As a songwriter, Hus just gets 
better and better. With songs 
of the quality of Battle River, 
Vancouver Blues and Hockey 
Mom, this is one bush pilot 
buckaroo that’s going to keep 
flying high until he becomes a 
national legend like Stompin’ 
Tom Connors. 

Great stuff. Keep going, Tim! 

— By Barry Hammond 


Ghostkeeper 
And the Children of the Great Northern 
Muskeg (Saved By Radio) 

Shane Ghostkeeper and drum- 
mer and vocalist Sarah Houle 
are from Paddle Prairie, a small 
Metis settlement in Alberta’s 
Peace Country, but currently 
based in Calgary. 

They write and perform 
together and on this record 
are joined by Calgary multi- 
instrumentalist and local audio 
experimenter Jay Crocker and 
bassist Scott Munro. 

I don’t know what I was 
expecting from them, but I 
must say this record surprised 
me. And the Children of the 
Great Muskeg is a crazy fusion 
and loveable mish-mash of alt- 
country, blues and rock, spiced 
with hearty and heartfelt vocals 
both from Shane and Sarah. 

It is a delight from start to 
finish. The songs are at once 
melodic but chaotic. What at 


first seems discordant becomes 
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a catchy hook. The sound is 
polished yet ever on the verge 
of anarchy. 

This is as interesting a debut as 
I have ever heard. Ghostkeeper 
has a lot to say about everyday 
life, love and the burdens of 
past, playfully and seriously 
viewed through eyes raised and 
focused in a Metis community. 
Each song is an auditory sur- 
prise and lyrical delight. 

I found this recording refresh- 
ing and really cool — in the best 
sense of that corny expression 
— maybe just because Ghost- 
keeper seems to have done it 
their way, without trying to be 
cool. Kudos to producers Jay 
Crocker and Lorrie Matheson 
for guiding Shane and the band 
to this. 

It really is a keeper. 

— by les siemieniuk 


Bob Smith 
This Is the Story (Riverstate Music) 

Bob Smith has had a long 
career as a punk rocker, song- 
writer and traveller and is still 
gigging “every pub and bar and 
back room that'll have me to 
pay the bills”. His commitment 
to his art and his never-say-die 
spirit is to be admired. 

He has lived and performed 
in the States but currently 
resides in his native England. 
His music is certainly rooted 
more in Americana than any 
English folk tradition, although 


The Maerlock 
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some of his lyrics do evoke the 
latter. The influence of classic 
Jimmy Rogers, Johnny Cash 
and Hank Williams is strongly 
in evidence, along with liberal 
dashes of post-Clash Strummer 
and acoustic Springsteen. 

This is the sound of a well- 
seasoned troubadour working 
just as hard as he can. If he 
keeps going, this Smith could 
grow into an Eaglesmith. 

— By Tim Readman 


The Maerlock 
Sofa (Fellside Recordings) 

England’s The Maerlock 
are another of the growing 
legion of bands combining 
elements from many musical 
styles whilst tipping a fairly 
significant nod in the direction 
of traditional music. They go 
smoothly from British folk to 
jazz, funk and Latin styles. 


The instrumental playing is 
assured and skilful. I didn’t 
like the singing much, though. 
Singing songs like Bide Lady 
Bide requires a genuine feel for 
traditional singing, which I am 
afraid is lacking. There’s no 
real connectedness to the songs 
in evidence; they serve more 
as a vehicle for the players to 
demonstrate their virtuosity. 

If you want to hear more suc- 
cessful examples of this kind of 
musical experimentation then 
try The Wayfaring Strang- 
ers. The Maerlock met whilst 
studying at the Royal Northern 
College of Music. Hmm... 

— By Tim Readman 


JW-Jones 
Bluelisted (Norther Blues) 

It’s surprising to note that JW- 
Jones was the first to release 
an album for the now highly 
respected Northern Blues label 
and, with the release of his fifth 
album, the 27-year-old from Ot- 
tawa can be certified to be the 
label’s most prolific artist. 

When Jones started out 
he was merely one of sey- 
eral artists who were carving 
a niche within the oxymoronic 
world of Canadian teen blues 
sensations. While Jones was 
always a better guitarist than 
singer, and sometimes generic 
in his songwriting, his albums 
benefited from good production 


and esteemed guests such as 
Kim Wilson, Colin James, Gene 
Taylor and Roxanne Potvin. 

Saxophonist David (Fathead) 
Newman’s contributions on 
three tracks helped ratchet Kiss- 
ing in 29 Days up a notch. 

On Bluelisted, Jones’s strong 
follow-up, his band is helped 
out by bassist Larry Taylor and 
guitarists Little Charly Baty and 
Junior Watson, but the Wind- 
Chill Factor Horns play a less 
prominent role. 

While Jones’s songwriting 
has improved in recent years, 
he also makes room for decent 
covers of songs by B.B. King, 
Freddie King and Richard 
Berry and, as usual, offers a 
couple of strong instrumentals. 

Jones may not be the most 
original blues artist in the land 
but, with a little help from his 
friends, he has managed to 
come up with another album 
that’s more than merely com- 
petent. 

— By Paul-Emile Comeau 


Kasai Allstars 

In the seventh moon, the chief turned 
into a swimming fish and ate the head of 
his enemy by magic 

(Crammed Discs, Congotronics 3) 

This music makes me crazy. 
The title alone of this disc lets 
you know that magic is afoot. 
This ancient music, pushed 
through distorting speakers and 
handmade(!) microphones, con- 
jures a kind of Star Wars band 
— just what planet is this from? 

This is the third in the Congo- 
tronics output — Crammed Disc’s 
series dedicated to electrified 
Congolese music. On this outing 
the band is a collective drawn 
from the first two Congotronics 
albums, and this time the band 
has a lot more melodic intricacy, 
better singers, and wrings an 
almost refined beauty from the 
distorted timbres of the ampli- 
fied likembés (thumb piano). 

That said, the raw power is 


still there, releasing who knows 
what wild spirits. The Kasai 
Allstars’ live performance 
includes a couple of dozen 
players, singers, percussionists 
and dancers in costume — grass 
skirts, face paint, wiggy head- 
dresses, and that spirit world 
invocation comes through loud 
and, well, not exactly clear 
— just loud. Alternately scary, 
bewildering and hypnotizing. 
— By Lark Clark 


The Skivvies 


The Skivvies (independent) 

Thierry Arsenault (drums, 
percussion), Stewart Burrows 
(vocals, acoustic guitar), Jona- 
than Moorman (fiddle, vocals) 
and Tim Walsh (bass, vocals) 
are the Skivvies and they come 
from Montreal. Their motto is 
“Good Hard Folk is just what 
you need” and I, for one, won’t 
disagree. 

They play hard, like to party 
and expect their audiences 
to do the same, which is fair 
enough really, because they are 
very good at what they do. The 
songs are all originals, written 
by Simpson and Burrows, and 
sung with guts and conviction 
by the latter, who possesses a 
voice reminiscent of The Un- 
dertones’ Feargal Sharkey — and 
that’s high praise, indeed. 

It’s not all foot stomping 
mayhem, however; there are 
tender moments, too, like the 


ballad A Long Time Yet, which 
is beautifully languid. 

I’m sure you know that skiv- 
vies are men’s underwear. Well 
now it has another meaning 
entirely — it stands for Good 
Hard Folk. 

— By Tim Readman 


Calum Stewart 
Early Wood (Earlywood Music) 

Calum Stewart comes from 
the small Morayshire village 
of Garmouth in northeast 
Scotland, where he was raised 
with Scottish traditional fiddle 
and piping music. Stewart plays 
wooden flute, Andy May (Jez 
Lowe and The Bad Pennies) 
plays piano and Lauren Mac- 
Coll plays fiddle. 

There are dance tunes, airs, 
strathspeys, marches and more 
here, all executed with energy 
and an obvious love for the 
tradition they emerge form. Of 
note is the graceful Looking 
at a Rainbow Through a Dirty 
Window and the languid and 
beautiful Fading Footsteps. 
There are other influences at 
play here such as fado on Sum- 
mer Saudade and the music of 
Brittany on Etoiles dans la Nuit 
Bretonne, but the predominant 
influence is from his native 
land. So, quite simply, this is 
a fine CD of traditional and 
original tunes played in the 
Scottish style. 

— By Tim Readman 


Qristina and Quinn 
Bachand 
Relative Minors (Independent) 

This young brother-and-sister 
duo have been receiving rave 
reviews from audiences from 
Vancouver Island to Cape 
Breton. Victoria, BC’s, Qristina 
and Quinn Bachand’s family 
has a strong musical heritage 
rooted in France and northern 
Spain. 

Qristina, 18, is a solid and 
versatile fiddler with an expres- 
sive style that is smooth and 
clean, yet rooted in tradition. 
Blessed with an intense sense 
of rhythm, 12-year-old Quinn 
is rapidly establishing himself 
as a gifted guitar accompanist. 
Their repertoire includes a wide 
range of music including Celtic, 
French, oldtime and Appalachian. 

They are a product of the bur- 
geoning Victoria music scene, 
which, because of teachers such 
as Daniel Lapp, has spawned 
so much new talent. An assured 
debut from a duo we are bound 
to be hearing more from. 

— By Tim Readman 


Crucible 
Love and Money (Fellside Recordings) 
Crucible are Richard Ar- 
rowsmith (vocals, melodeon), 
Gavin Davenport (vocals, guitar 
and cittern), Jess Arrowsmith 
(vocals, fiddle and viola) and 
Helena Reynolds (vocals, 
fiddle, viola, border pipes). 


a * 
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Love and Money is a vibrant 
selection of mostly traditional 
songs and tunes, the bulk of 
which are English. The band 
has played as a dance band and 
this shows in their strongly 
rhythmic arrangements and 
forceful playing. 

Their a cappella tunes on this 
recording are brilliantly sung 
and the harmonies are thick 
and robust. Their rendition of 
Collier Lad is splendid and 
is followed by a hearty romp 
through the Cotswold Morris 
tune Highland Mary. Three 
Maidens is sung by Helena and 
a fine job she does of relating 
this violent tale. 

Crucible are set to follow 
bands like Bellowhead into the 
hearts of folk music fans any- 
where great music is appreci- 
ated. This is a great CD. 

— By Tim Readman 


Asha Bhosle 
A Musical Journey (Times Square Records) 
Are you nostalgic for a life 
you never lived? This music, 
soaked with reverb, exotic 
melodies, and the ever-coquett- 
ish voice of Asha Bhosle revs 
up all the stereotypical images 
of an India about as realistic as 
a fakir and a snake charmer. 
Asha Bhosle is responsible for 
generations of fantasies. As the 
voice of countless Bollywood 
musicals, she has coloured the 


dreams of millions of Indian 
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Maria Dunn 


movie viewers. When you first 
discover that the singing voice 
of that flirtatious girl onscreen 
belongs to a plump-cheeked 
matron, well, they always say 
age is just a number. 

The occasion for releasing yet 
another Asha Bhosle collection 
is the “playback” star’s 75th 
birthday. Asha’s career began 
in 1943 at the age of 10, when 
she sang her first film song. 
Her father had been an actor 
and singer, and upon his death 
when she was only nine years 
old, Asha and her sister, Lata 
Mangeshkar, began singing to 


help support the family. The two 


have gone on to sing continuous- 
ly in the world’s most produc- 
tive film industry, with endless 
arguments over which sister 
holds the world’s record (no pun 
intended) for most film scores. 

Unless you are intimately fa- 
miliar with Indian films, it takes 
a bit of listening to attune your 
ears to Asha’s oevre, but once 
tuned in, you start to hear the 
playful nature of her voice and 
the colours of the characters 
she is portraying through the 
music. You also start to hear the 
variety of styles the composers 
have created — juicy, rhythmic, 
coy, longing. 

Although in her seventh decade, 
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Asha has no intention of quitting. 
Apparently not even death will 
silence her voice. As Asha puts it, 
“Music is like breathing. The day 
it stops, my breath will stop, too. 
But I hope I can continue singing 
in my next birth.” 

— By Lark Clark 


Maria Dunn 
The Peddler (Distant Whisper Music) 

Good grief, it hardly seems 
like 10 years since Maria Dunn 
released her debut, From Where 
I Stand. It justifiably launched 
the career of a talented new song- 
writer. The followup, For A Song, 
received a Juno nomination. 

And while the honours went to 
David Francey’s Far End of Sum- 
mer, she could hardly complain 
about the company she kept. We 
Were Good People never quite 
received the same accolades, pos- 
sibly because of its political bent. 
But it contains such remarkable 
songs as Can You Blame The 
Poor Miner? and From The Bread 
Line to the Front Line. And so to 
The Peddler, the latest chapter in 
the Dunn canon. 

From the jaunty opening of 
Katie Comes a-Callin’, you can 
tell there’s something atypical at 
play here. Her singing is relaxed, 
more assured, her accordion more 
to the fore. Throughout, Shannon 
Johnson’s production is clearly 
a cut above, with her McDade 
siblings firing on all cylinders all 
around her. 


As always, Dunn’s songs cover 


a broad spectrum of topics with 
war (The Peddler, Tell Her I Was 
Brave) and migration (Signal 
Hill, Chavala, Eva, William 
Mcllroy’s) taking precedence. 
Chavala, Eva, with its undertow 
of klezmer soprano sax, is Dunn 
in peak form as she retells the 
colourful life of an immigrant 
Polish seamstress. 

The Elder Sister, though, is a 
whole different kettle of custard 
with its gripping traditional narra- 
tive of jealousy and murder. Look 
for this song to have long legs. 
Truly, there’s never a dull mo- 
ment with a Maria Dunn record- 
ing. Dare sample The Peddler’s 
wares. 

— By Roddy Campbell 


Tony Gouveia 
Fado Ardente (independent) 

It could be that fado, the urban 
folk music born in Lisbon, hasn’t 
caught on more widely outside of 
Portugal because it’s, by nature, 
stately and quaint-sounding music 
with chastely soulful vocals and 
a baroque blend of guitars that 
resists updating with modern 
effects. 

Judging from the cover of his 
second album of fado, Kitchener- 
based singer Tony Gouveia looks 
like he wants to bring the Portu- 
guese blues into the 21st century, 
starting with his very contem- 
porary chiselled good looks and 
matching accessories. Luckily, 
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looks can be deceiving. 

Gouveia returned to his native 
Portugal to record Fado Ardente, 
recruiting veteran producer-gui- 
tarist-composer Jorge Fernando to 
keep things authentic, and stick- 
ing to the simple instrumentation 
of two guitars and bass. The 
singer brings an exemplary set of 
pipes and real reverence for the 
form, infusing each track with the 
beautiful, strangely buoyant ache 
at the heart of all fado. 

He may not shatter the glass ceil- 
ing that seems to keep male fadistas 
from enjoying the renown of their 
female counterparts, but Gouveia 
certainly has the chops and the pas- 
sion to break a few hearts. 

— By Scott Lingley 


Phyllis Sinclair 
Fathomless Tales from Leviathan’s Hole 
(Independent) 

Phyllis Sinclair is a singer/ 
songwriter who hails from the 
Hudson Bay coast in Churchill, 
MN. This is her second release 
since 2006’s Fence Posts and 
Stones. 

Recorded at Sound Extractor 
Studio in Edmonton by Stew 
Kirkwood, the studio’s owner 
(formerly of the band Welcome) 
and featuring the talents of 
Kirkwood and such locals as 
fiddle player Shannon Johnson 
and Jeremiah McDade, the disc 
is a showcase for Sinclair’s 
songwriting abilities. 

Her songs are homespun and 
definitely Canadian but whether 
they'll develop further and be- 
come deeper and more original 
than just the surface imagery 
she’s exploring at the moment 
remains to be seen. 

As she says in Alberta Rose: 
“Freely she gives us full know- 
ing she’ ll wither and die/Return 
to the Earth there renewing the 
circle of life/Then she’ ll rise in 
the grain ripened harvest, gem 
stones and the oil/Appearing 
once more to give back to Al- 
berta soil.” It’s not on the level 


of a Neil Young or Gordon 
Lightfoot yet, but give her time. 
— By Barry Hammond 


Archie Fisher 
Winward Away (Red House Records) 

Not exactly prolific, Archie 
Fisher, is he? This makes, what, 
his sixth solo album in almost 
40 years? Even then, half this 
disc comes from masters made 
in 1981. 

Fisher has been a mainstay on 
the Scottish folk scene for more 
years than even he probably cares 
to remember. There’s reason 
enough for that, though. A master 
journeyman at his craft, Fisher 
sings and plays guitar with an 
ease and skill few emulate. If all 
he wrote was The Final Trawl 
his reputation would be most 
certainly assured for eternity. 

Stan Rogers fans will be more 
familiar with his covers of 
Fisher’s superb Witch of the West- 
morland and Dark Eyed Molly. 
The Bonnie Border Lass and Bor- 
derland, offered here, sit easily 
beside these classics. And Fisher’s 
interpretations of traditional songs 
are pretty much definitive. Cue: 
Joy of My Heart. 

If there’s a fly in the ointment 
on Winward Away, it’s the dated 
orchestral arrangements on the 
older material, particularly the 
treatment of Robert Burns’s The 
Winter It Is Past. Nevertheless, 
like a fine Strathspey malt, Fisher 
ages with an unflagging spirit. 

— By Roddy Campbell 


Various Artists 
Rough Guide to Klezmer Revival (World 
Music Network) 

To recap for those not familiar 
with it: klezmer music is 
traditional Jewish folk music, 
mostly either plaintive, haunt- 
ing ballads or the rousing dance 
music played at weddings or 
other celebrations. 

The Klezmer revival began in 
the 1980s when modern bands, 
exploring their ethnic roots, 


Archie Fisher 


began to fuse it with other con- 
temporary forms, such as rock 
or jazz. Rough Guide has done 
its usual stellar job of assem- 
bling a collection that ranges 
widely in style and feel, from 
the wildly joyous to the depths 
of despair. 

Most of the stars of the 
revival are represented on this 
collection: Frank London, 
Brave Old World, The Klez- 
matics, Di Naye Kapelye, the 
Klezmer Conservatory Band, 
Andy Statman, and so on. For 
the beginner, this and Rough 
Guide’s earlier companion disc 
to klezmer are a great place to 
start a collection of this rousing 
and compelling art form. A 
regular treasure chest to begin 
exploring the depths of these 
great bands. 

— By Barry Hammond 


VariousArtists 
Rough Guide to the Music of Mali (Rough 
Guides) 

It is truly remarkable how 
many Malian musicians have 
become recognized globally. It 
was not so very long ago that the 
Pavlovian reaction to the phrase 
“African music” was “drum”. 


Reviews — 


Malian music has changed 
that, and opened our ears to 
the beauty of African stringed 
instruments, gentle rhythms, 
different scales and a variety of 
contexts for making music. 

The catalogue of Malian 
artists on this collection draws 
from the many styles which 
flourish in Mali. The beauti- 
ful instrumentals of Bassekou 
Kouyate lead off the album 
with his band Ngoni Ba (the 
four-stringed lute). 

Kouyate is from the area of 
Segu, the leading candidate in 
the search for the birthplace 
of the blues. Ali Farka Toure’s 
guitar is here, collaborating with 
kora maestro Toumani Diabate, 
and then again with his son, 
Vieux Farka Toure, who has 
chosen the path of music despite 
his famous father’s warnings to 
choose the farmer’s life. 

Oumou Sangare won wide 
acclaim in the ’90s for her 
huge voice and her strong 
stand on women’s rights. Her 
contribution is balanced here 
with vocals from Rokia Traore, 
whose much gentler style does 
not undermine her open-hearted 
embrace of global music. 
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The latest Malian entry into 
world music renown is the band 
Tinariwen, with a style that has 
been dubbed “desert blues”’. 
Electric guitars reverberate and 
hound down melodies, voices 


tell stories of wrongs perpetrated 


On tarée’s 


Frlk 


on the Tuareg people with a con- 
temporary bluesy insistence. We 
love those raunchy guitars. 
There’s more — much more. 
International start Habib Koité 
and his guitar music; Amadou 


& Mariam, creating irresistibly 


cheery rock’n’roll; Issa Bagay- 


ogo and his techno ngoni. This 


is a great album to start your 
engines, or to add to your collec- 
tion of great Malian music. 

— By Lark Clark 


Mr. Rick and The Bis- 
cuits 
Whole Grain (Independent) 

What a lovely surprise! This 
disc just opened multiple musi- 
cal doors and left the hinges 
creakin’. A mélange of coun- 
try swing, gyspy jazz, blues, 
bluegrass and a few undefined 


genres in-between, Mr. Rick 


turns ‘Americana’ to ‘Canadiana’ 


with such newcore classics as 
Alberta Springs and the power- 
ful Moonlight In Manitoba. 
Despite tongues planted firmly 
in cheeks, there’s no denying 
the talented musicianship that 
lies beneath the surface of each 


of these 14 tracks as Josephus 


Burns (bass fiddle) and Luther 
Wheatstraw (guitars) join forces 
with Mr. Rick while guests Drew 
Jurecka’s violin and Robert 
Fenton’s lap steel go a long way 
towards separating wheat from 
chaff. From the delicious country 
blues of Snap Cracklin’ Pop, 
with Jurecka’s deep-cutting vio- 
lin to the over-the-top, anthemic 
strains of Alberta Springs, Mr. 
Rick and his Biscuits proffer a 
full-course meal that makes you 
smile as it satisfies. 

Their cover of Bad Moon 
Risin’ — alone — is enough to 
reinstate your belief in adding 
something new to the art of cov- 
ering Over-covered covers. At the 
same time, Whole Grain stops 
time — everything old sounds 
new again, while still remaining 
true to the traditions Mr. Rick 
stands for. Without a speck of 
cereal. @ 


— By Eric Thom 
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Letters to the Editor 


RS 


By definition, a folk song must 
be re-interpreted by others 


As one who never gets tired of the “What is 
folk” debate, believing it to be among the most 
important of discourses in our community, I’m 
really glad you raised it again so enthusiasti- 
cally in your summer editorial. (Now removing 
tongue from cheek) 

There is, of course, no satisfactory answer 
to the question, but there are many criteria 
deserving of argument. The two that you and 
your youthful sages seem to be cheering for, 
“quality” and “originality”, don’t convince 
me. Your quality may be dreck to me, and 
vice versa. There is no such thing as absolute 
quality in music. And if the term “folk”, or 
even “roots music” means anything, it means 
“derivative”, so originality, while important, 
has to be tempered with some homage to what 
has gone before. 

However, by quoting Dick Gaughan later in 
the issue (page 105), you inadvertently validate 
one of my favourite criteria. Dick says that 
for every thousand songwriters you need a 
thousand interpreters, or the song dies. I would 
love to see a breakdown of English-Canadian 


singer-songwriter performances at, say, one 
year of folk festivals, and see how many of 
them are singing significant numbers of other 
people’s songs, or maybe even traditional, hon- 
est-to-God folksongs. 

When a song starts making the rounds and 
being interpreted and reworked by other sing- 
ers, in concerts, kitchen parties, political rallies 
or wherever, then and only then can you start 
comparing it to a folk song. 

A number of Canadian songwriters can 
claim this achievement, but their numbers are 
shrinking. In Canada, and to some extent in 
the U.S., we now have a professional “folk” 
performance culture which undervalues the 
interpreter, and which regards it as uncool, 
even unimaginative, to “steal” someone else’s 
song, even if all permissions and royalties are 
transacted. Songs are now carefully guarded 
property. 

But larceny and reinterpretation have always 
been important parts of the grand tradition 
of folk music. We shouldn’t forget that. It’s 
interpreters, not songwriters, who make folk 


songs. In fact, it’s arguably downright arrogant 
to write an original song and call it a folk song. 
You have to wait and see what happens to it. 

This being so, I applaud the attention you are 
giving to some of the young traditionally in- 
fluenced singers and players on the scene, who 
are begging, borrowing and stealing from all 
over, and trying to make the music their own. 
Their creations will be loved by some, hated 
by some, and with luck, some of them will 
end up in the grimy hands of other singers and 
musicians who will borrow, interpret, reinvent, 
blend and perhaps even pervert them. Now 
that’s folk music. 

I write this, of course, as a registered 60- 
year-old conscript of your “pipe and slipper 
brigade” of boring academics, though I’ve 
never smoked, rarely wear slippers and actu- 
ally never went to university. 

Oh, and I don’t own a tweed jacket. Maybe 
it’s time for some new and original stereotypes, 
eh Roddy? 

Ian Robb 
Ottawa, ON 


More than meets the eye at Van’ fest 


Roddy Campbell tells us that, to “erase its 
debt” and “increase the size of its audience”, 
the Vancouver Folk Music Festival “must” 
engage headline acts, open a beer garden, 
and allow free admission for children. Name 
recognition, he says, is “the” proven formula 
for success at Canadian festivals; a beer garden 
is profitable and enjoyable; and kids brought in 
free get hooked for life. But Roddy misunder- 
stands the Vancouver Festival’s position. 

The debt of “$200,000” was over $500,000 
just a few years ago, and the festival is on track 
to eliminate it altogether. It’s been whacked 
away by new operations director Barbara 
Chirinos’s much-improved management, and 
by the great support from an ever-growing 
number of loyal members (more on that later). 
The debt is being erased without the changes 
Roddy suggests. 

Nor is the alcohol issue as simple as he 
believes. The Vancouver audience consistently 
says that no alcohol sales on site is one of the 
Festival’s defining features — while selling a 
beer or two would no doubt increase revenue 
somewhat, it would simultaneously reduce 
the audience by a significant fraction, mainly 
among parents who pay to bring their young 
kids to the festival in droves. Those kids do 
get “hooked for life”. And if you have to have 


it, cold beer is available at the Jericho Sailing 
Club, a short stroll down the beach. 

The “headliner” question is more interesting. 
Vancouver can’t dramatically “increase the 
size of the audience” — unlike the never-ending 
prairies in Edmonton, Calgary, Winnipeg, et al, 
the Vancouver festival works in the boundar- 
ies of Jericho Park — it already fills the park 
pretty much any day that the sun shines. At 
the same time, there’s no doubt that bigger acts 
give greater certainty about a big audience, 
and make it easier for the festival to predict its 
budgets. 

Dugg Simpson’s great work was to bring 
acts from all over the world, with vast cultural, 
generational and political diversity, to an 
ever-broadening audience of folk looking for 
something other than what they already know. 
Dugg introduced many performers who are 
now headliners, and his collaborative work- 
shops among artists who had never met before 
has set the standard for festivals everywhere. 
Linda Tanaka’s first festival as artistic director 
was a great success — well-known mainstage 
acts, with huge resonance across the wide 
spectrum of the audience, while maintaining 
much of the traditional workshop strength. As 
always, a balancing act. As always, no single 
right answer. 


Finally, Roddy charges that because “voting 
privileges are bought with membership”, festi- 
val boards of directors are open to and “always 
have been” manipulated. Whoa there, big fella 
— stop and think for a moment about what folk 
festivals still represent — the ability of people, 
through music and spoken word, to sound 
off about greater equity, reduced injustice, 
our desires for change and the need to work 
together for a better world. But all that hue and 
cry can lead to action only if it affects those in 
power. Here, in what remains of our democra- 
cies, that means that we vote individuals in and 
out of governments and on and off boards of 
directors. Festival boards across the country 
are elected by and responsible to the members 
of their societies — that’s how it works — and 
the more members, the less the potential for 
any such “manipulation”. 

Please, Roddy, encourage more people to 
get engaged through membership, to take part 
in their festival society, to have a voice — it’s 
surely important to be in the audience, but it’s 
at least as critical to be part of building our 
societies, our festivals, and our communities. 

Cheers, 

John Kidder 

Former president, current member, 
Vancouver Folk Music Festival Society 
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This one is for 


By Evalyn Parry 


the non-conformers and the system buckers 
it’s for the girly men and the lady truckers 
the organic farmers, the local food growers 
the old-school, mechanical, push lawn 
mowers 

the two wheel riders, the trouble makers 
the public-transportation-takers 


it’s for the girls who cut their hair, and the 
ladies who refuse to shave 

it’s for everyone who has ever been brave 
it’s for the time you didn’t behave 


it’s for those who remain hopeful when 
hope seems lost 

it’s for my first year women studies prof 
hell, all my patient first year professors, my 
true hearts, 

my midnight confessors, for all the dressers 
I’ve ever found at the curbside 

and all the things that have saved my 
backside 


it’s for the Michigan Womyn’s Festival 
founding foremothers 

my tranny sisters and brothers 

the straight-but-not-narrow 

all my ex-lovers 

the crunchy granola hippies who dance 
aviators, horse back riders, gals who wore 
pants 

before pants were something a proper lady 
should wear 

it’s for the bleeding hearts, and the ones 
who care 

and the ones that march and the ones that 
fight 

the people who bother to write 

a letter to the editor, who stand up to their 
managers 

the union organizers, the city counsellors 
it’s for everyone that dares and everyone 
that speaks 

for those who listen, for those who can’t 
sleep 

and those who can’t rest 

for those who are trying their best 

for the freaks and the punks, the misfits and 
the nerds 

for everyone who ever contributed words 


and meanings 
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to the Oxford English Dictionary 

for those who know they will never marry 
for the rebels and the genderqueers and 
polyamorous 

for my grade 11 boyfriend who drove a VW 
bus 

for the outlaws, and the in-laws who got 
over their misgivings 

and attended their first same sex wedding 


‘or everything with wings 


it’s for the radical thinkers and the babies in 
incubators 

for second-chancers, and the morris dancers 
for those whom, given the choice, always 
chose “other” 

it’s for Stephen Lewis and all the grand- 
mothers 

for the fearful who took to the streets 
anyway 

for the artists who keep going even though 
it might never pay 

for those who light the way 

for those who made it through another day 
without a drink 

for all those who think 

for anyone who chooses to get things done 
for the catholic priests who are handing out 
condoms 

for the improvisers, and the bathhouse raid 
committee organizers 

and the war tax resisters and the brave 
fighters 

for those who go to serve in anyway they 
can 

for the ones who were shot down and for 
those ran 

for those who defied their orders, for the 
doctors without borders 

the single mothers, the sperm donors and 
the Henry Morgentalers 

the crisis phone line callers 

for those who refuse to give up and refuse 
to give in 

who won’t shut up 

who know it’s not about whether you win 
or you lose 

but about the scope of your dream and your 
right to chose 

an opinion and your right to change your 
mind 

for those who are kind 

it’s for those who hold fast 

and for those who are outcast 

or downcast, for those who can’t move very 
fast 


for the flags at half mast 

for the tired organizers and the ones who 
outlast 

and all those who have already past 

this one is for you 

this one is for you 

this one is for you 

to 


wield. 


Normally this page features the words and 
music to a song of outstanding quality in- 
spired by the folk tradition. From the outset, 
it’s been Penguin Eggs’ goal to cultivate and 
strengthen interest in the creation of quality 
song-writing by printing what we think of as 
inspirational score sheets. But a funny thing 
happened when I went to see Evalyn Parry 
perform at a small venue in Edmonton. She 
opened with the poem This One Is For and its 
upbeat mantra captivated me completely. So 
much so, that this time around we decided to 
include it as the second of Evalyn’s poems to 
appear in this magazine. You can find her bril- 
liant enviromental clarion call, Bottle This! in 
issue No. 34. While she has yet to record This 
One Is For, we owe her a massive amount 
of thanks for kindly allowing us to reprint it 
here. For more information on Evalyn go to 


her website at www.evalynparry.com 
— Roddy Campbell 
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Kora Connections 


Le virtuose de la kora Mansa Sis- 
soko a quitté le Mali en 2007 pour 
venir vivre au Québec et déja sa 
présence a un grand impact sur la 
scéne canadienne. Mary Beth Carty 
relate le parcours de cet homme 
charmant. 


l’ére post-moderne, il est possible 

de créer quelque de révolutionnaire 
avec les musiques traditionnelles grace 
a l’ouverture d’esprit et au mélange des 
genres. Ce fut le cas de |’ Afrique et des 
Appalaches avec le nouveau et brillant 
projet de collaboration entre Mansa Sis- 
soko et Jayme Stone. Comprenant certains 
parmi les meilleurs musiciens des traditions 
américaines et maliennes, cette musique 
chaleureuse coule en éclats de brillance 
acoustique. 

La camaraderie est palpable des le pre- 
mier riff au banjo et kora, joué en parfait 
unisson. Ils se sont connus en 2003 lors 
d’une série de concert de Mansa a Toronto, 
et ca a cliqué immédiatement. «Oui oui 
oui oui oui oui! Jayme, c’est mon ami!» 
dit Mansa avec enthousiasme. «Quand on 
s’est rencontré, il a joué un air de Ali Farka 
Touré sur son banjo. J’ai dit, ‘incroyable! 
Ton instrument, il sonne comme un instru- 
ment d’ Afrique!» 

Mansa fabrique ses propres kora de A a 
Z lui-méme, sélectionnant minutieusement 
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Mansa Sissoko 


la calebasse, tendant une peau par-dessus, 
posant le 21 cordes de nylon, et finalement, 
installant un pickup. Il prend un grand soin 
a s’accorder a la hauteur internationale, ce 
qui semble présenter un certain défi, dépla- 
cant un a un chacun de courts anneaux de 
cuir de bas en haut le long du manche. 

Les compositions de Mansa, qu’il chante 
d’une voix reposante avec un visage 
expressif, sont profondément influencées 
par les chansons du peuple Malinké. Mansa 
me parle de la premiere piste de l'album, 
Bibi, «Un bibi c’est un aigle. Quand un 
aigle chasse, il est toujours précis. Quand 
il attrape un poisson dans |’eau, c’est pour 
nourrir ses petits. Nous chantons cette 
chanson pour les chasseurs parce qu’ ils 
nous donnent de la viande 4 manger. Quand 
nous sommes malade, ils nous soignent. Et 
ils protegent l’environnement. Voila! C’est 
pour les encourager et les remercier de tout 
ce qu ils font pour la société.» 

Plusieurs chansons portent sur les themes 
de encouragement et de la gratitude. Djula 
remercie les marchands qui apportent les 
denrées du lointain, et se base sur une chan- 
son que la mére de Mansa chantait sur le 
chemin du marché. Yelemane encourage les 
gens qui travaillent a développer un village. 
«Quand on écoute de la musique au Mali, 
on n’écoute pas seulement de la musique 
On écoute la signification. La chanson peut- 
étre belle, mais c’est la signification qui est 
la plus importante. C’est éducatif, instruc- 
tif. C’est tres philosophique.» 

Sila est une chanson philosophique a 


message. «Sila signifie ‘route’ en Malinké. 
Tu découvres la vie petit a petit. Il y a tant 
de choses sur la route. Tu dois la marcher 
pour faire ta vie. Sila est une chanson pour 
calmer les gens. Je dis dans la chanson : si 
Dieu prend ta mére, c’est dur, douloureux, 
mais c’est normal. Ce sont les lois de la na- 
ture. La morale est qu'il ne faut pas perdre 
espoir dans la vie.» 

La composition Dakar de Jayme Stone 
est influencée de mélodies sénégalaises. II 
réarrange aussi certains titres traditionnels 
appalachiens. June Apple, vers le milieu du 
disque, est un reel soulevant. J’ai demandé 
a Mansa ce qu’il pensait de la musique 
américaine. «C’est bon, c’est trés bon. La 
musique est internationale. C’est accent 
de la personne qui la joue qui fait la dif- 
férence. Je vois une ressemblance entre les 
musiques traditionnelles québécoise et ir- 
landaise. Mais il y a des différences aussi.» 

Une autre chose remarquable a propos de 
ce merveilleux album est la variété des mu- 
siciens. Le jeu de guitare de Grant Gordy 
est rigoureux, la voix de Katenen Dioubate 
magnifique, le violon de Casey Driessen 
sinueux, le ngoni de Bassekou Kouyate 
perceptif, et les percussions de Nick Fraser 
caméléonesques. Le producteur David- 
Trevor Smith ajoute lui-méme quelques 
lignes de trompette. Enregistré a Toronto, 
album sonne libre, élaboré, vivant. Les 
arrangements sont créatif et imprédictibles. 
«Nous avons pratiqué ensemble durant dix 
jours, puis avons passé dix jours en studio,» 
raconte Mansa. «C’est un bon mix. J’aime 
beaucoup ce que nous avons fait.» 

Quand Mansa Sissoko est déménagé au 
Canada il y a un an et demie, des gens trés 
importants l’attendaient déja; sa femme et 
ses quatre enfants. «J’ai rencontré Genev- 
iéve au Mali en 1996. Nous étions amis. 
Elle est revenue pour travailler pour un 
ONG, aidant au développement rural et 
nous avons commencé a nous fréquenter.» 
Mansa et sa famille ont élu leur chez-soi au 
cceur du magnifique quartier Montcalm a 
Québec. 

Né dans le village de Ballya dans la 
région de Kaye, Mansa a également vécu 
dans la capitale du Mali, Bamako. «La vie 
villageoise est tres différente de la vie a 
Bamako. Si tu veux connaitre le vrai Mali, 
tu dois visiter un village. Bamako est oc- 
cidentalisé. C’est éloigné du mode de vie 
traditionnel. De nos jours, tout le monde a 


son cellulaire!» 


Dans le livret de l’album, Mansa remercie 
feu Sidiki Diabaté, le pére du koriste inter- 
nationalement reconnu Toumani Diabaté. 


«Sidiki est comme un oncle. Ma mére est 


allée le voir et lui dire : ‘Je veux que mon 


fils apprenne la kora.’ J’avais 15 ans. Je 


n’avais jamais joué, mais je l’avais écouté 


et je connaissais les mélodies. Je chantais et 


dansais avec la troupe Chemin de Fer. On 


donnait des spectacles a travers la ville.» 


En 1997, Mansa sorti un enregistrement 


merveilleux, N’tomi. Il a passé cing ans en 


tournée avec Habib Koité, et a enregistré 


avec Tiken Jah Fakoly. Mansa est la figure 


centrale du récent documentaire de Bay 


Wayman, Road to Baleya, dans lequel un 


groupe de musiciens maliens et canadiens, 


dont Tannis Slimmon, visitent le village 


d’origine de Mansa. Le film explore le 


theme de la musique en tant que voie de 


développement social et économique. Juste 


avant son arrivée au Canada, Mansa jouait 


réguli¢rement dans les principaux hétels de 


Bamako et participait a |’organisation du 


festival national de kora. 


J’ai parlé avec Mansa apres sa perfor- 


mance au festival folk d’Edmonton. Le 


temps fort de cette fin de semaine fut un 
jam avec le group cubain Bomba. «Ca peut 
marcher avec la kora,» me raconte-t-il. 
«On écoute beaucoup de salsa en Afrique. 
Ils ont joué un air, une rhumba. II y a un 
rythme au Mali qui ressemble a la rhumba 
qu’on appelle gombé. J’ai alors chanté une 
chanson dans ma langue. Les gens étaient 
si contents. Les cubains m’ont remercié et 
félicité encore et encore.» 

Mansa parle le malinké, le bambara, 
et le frangais, mais trés peu d’anglais. 
«L’expression du visage parle. La musique 
est une forme de communication. Mais il y 
a beaucoup de gens qui parlent frangais ici. 
Des fois, ce n’est pas compliqué, d’ autre 
fois oui. Mais le jour de notre naissance, 
pouvons-nous marcher?» Mansa s’arréte 
pour s’assurer que j’aie bien compris. II 
attend une réponse. «Non, » dis-je. «Voila!» 
réponds-il. 

«Edmonton, c’est bon!», s’exclame-t- 


il. «Il y a tant de foréts au Canada, tant 
d’espace! On ne pourrait peupler tout cet 
espace!» 

Et que dire des hivers canadiens? «La 
nature fait ce qu’elle veut. Elle ne peut pas 
faire plaisir a tout le monde. Si la nature 


veut beaucoup de pluie, elle nous donne de 
la pluie. Si elle veut de la neige, elle donne 
de la neige. Si elle veut de la chaleur, elle 
nous donne beaucoup de soleil. Ce n’est pas 
a la nature a s’adapter a nous. Nous devons 
nous adapter a la nature. Nous devons étre 
comme des caméléons.» Ce sont les sages 
paroles d’un Griot nouvellement arrivé au 
Canada. Nous le remercions de venir vivre 
ici et l’encourageons a continuer de nous 


faire de la musique! Cr) 


Les Tireux d' Roches 


Is sont de Saint-Elie de Caxton en 
Mauricie, contrée de Fred Pellerin, 
un fabuleux fabulateur qui contait avec 
eux a leurs débuts lorsque leur répertoire 
comptait plus de contes que de chansons. 
« A cette époque, on adoptait toujours 
le nom du village ot on allait jouer», se 
souvient Denis Massé, le principal chanteur 
et accordéoniste du groupe». A chaque 
événement, on faisait des recherches et on 
racontait I’histoire locale. En plus, on fouil- 
lait dans le bottin téléphonique pour trouver 
les noms de famille, ce qui nous permet- 
tait de prendre les 
présences au début 
de la soirée. Ca 
levait ! 

Apres plusieurs 
changements de 
musiciens, le 
groupe a fini par 
se stabiliser a six 
membres et la 
musique a pris 
le dessus sur les 
contes. «En spec- 
tacle, je ne peux 
plus me permettre 
de raconter de 
grandes histoires 
comme auparavant. 
Nous sommes 
donc parvenus a 
insérer des petits 
contes de deux ou 
trois minutes entre 
les chansons», 
explique Denis qui 
est également le 
conteur des Tireux. 


: Les Tireux d’Roches 
Ces contes, il les 


Le Quartier Francais 


écrit ou les trouvent dans la tradition orale 
du Québec et de divers pays. Ceux qui 
viennent d’ailleurs, il les adapte en langue 
québécoise. 

Musicalement, ils sont peut-étre les seuls 
a ne pas utiliser de violon. Ils le remplace 
par la flute et le saxophone. En plus, ils 
lancent le rythme avec des percussions 
du monde et ponctuent leurs mélodies 
d’ harmonica, de guitare, de banjo et de 
bouzouki. Leur répertoire révéle également 
des chansons a répondre, des complaintes 
langoureuses de méme que des notes 
folkleuses, jazzées ou méme reggae, 
auxquels ils integrent des effluves scandi- 
naves au violoncelle et de riches harmonies 
vocales. «Nous jouons beaucoup avec les 
voix pour éviter les clichés. Le choeur lance 
parfois |’appel et le soliste répond. Nous 
misons également sur le chant a |’unisson 
et la narration», poursuit le chanteur dont la 
VOIX grasse n’est pas sans rappeler celle de 
Gervais Lessart, un personnage légendaire 
du Réve du Diable. 

«Ce qui nous caractérise est le coté 
intimiste, méme quand ¢a swing. Par 
exemple, nos reels sont plus lents que les 
reels de cuisine», m’avait déja expliqué 


ee a 
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Denis. Pourtant en concert, les piéces sont 
présentées de fagon plus festive et le groupe 
Sait animer un public. «Lorsque nous 
nous adressons a un auditoire anglophone, 
chaque Tireux doit préparer une interven- 
tion en anglais. Mémes ceux qui ne parlent 
pas la langue. Cela fait rire tout le monde». 

Avec environ 75 spectacles en 2007, les 
Tireux comptent parmi les groupes de mu- 
sique trad qui tournent le plus. Rejoint en 
France ou le groupe était en résidence pour 
commémorer le 400e anniversaire de Qué- 
bec, le groupe prépare son quatrieéme album 
qui devrait sortir en 2009. « Cing titres 
sont préts. Il s’agit de chansons a répondre 
que nous avons composées. On y retrouve 
des themes ruraux comme la fermeture des 
villages ou des écoles. Les gens ne pourront 
pas se rendre compte qu’elles ne sont pas 
traditionnelles», conclut Denis. @ 

— Par Yves Bernard 


Denis Fréchette 1952 - 2008 


C’était un homme humble qui avait créé 
quelque chose de beaucoup plus grand que 
lui. I] s’était joint a la Bottine souriante 
en 1988, durant la période de Je voudrais 
changer d’chapeau, un album phare qui al- 
lait révolutionner le folklore. Denis y jouait 
du piano et de la trompette. Quelques an- 
nées plus tét, il avait joint les Nouvelles so- 
norités joliétaines, une sorte de laboratoire 
qui permettait aux musiciens de la Bottine 
d’explorer plusieurs genres musicaux. De- 
nis y insérait de la salsa et du swing. Cette 
approche allait préfigurer la relance de la 


Bottine et son succés international. 
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Il était né dans la musique traditionnelle. 
Dans la famille de sa mére, ils étaient douze 
a jouer du folklore tout en s’amusant. En- 
core tout jeune, il s’amusait déja a insérer 
des parties de blues dans le répertoire 
familial. Et cette ouverture a d’autres styles 
le marquera pour la vie. En 1971, il com- 
mence 4 composer des piéces pour ce qui 
deviendra dix ans plus tard le Ad Lib, un 
groupe trés libre de jazz latin. «Le Ad Lib, 
c‘est comme je le pense. Si je veux insérer 
quatre trompettes et le faire sonner comme 
un big band ou le faire sortir avec 17 
musiciens, je le fais. Si j’ajoute une basse 
antillaise ou des tambours batas, je ne peux 
que l’enrichir », m’avait-il déja dit. 

Lorsqu’il est décédé le 19 juin dernier 
a l’Age de cinquante-six ans, de ce qui 
s’apparente a une malaise cardiaque, il révait 
encore. Dans ses derniéres années, il me disait 
souvent : « Je vais intégrer plein de corne- 
muses sur des percussions. Je vais mélanger 
comme jamais la musique traditionnelle du 
Québec au jazz et a la musique latine». 

Denis fut associé aux célébres bottiniens 
pendant une douzaine d’années. Avant sa 
mort, il donnait des cours de piano jazz au 
Cegep de Joliette et avait créé avec André 
Marchand le Studio du Chemin 4, a Notre 
Dame des Prairies, par lequel sont passés 
des dizaines d’artistes. Sans Denis, la mu- 
sique traditionnelle du Québec ne serait pas 
complétement devenue ce qu’elle est. 

— Par Yves Bernard 


Michael Doucet 
From Now On (Smithsonian Folkways) 

Michael Doucet, leader de la formation 
BeauSoleil, a toujours eu une approche 
trés éclectique de la musique. Sur son plus 
récent projet, qu'il admet avoir «enregistré 
live en trois sessions sans répétitions, ni 
superposition de pistes ni méme de liste de 
titres,» il nous offre un lot varié d’airs prin- 
cipalement traditionnels et quelques-unes 
de ses compositions. 

Il donne la place a plusieurs reprises, a 
commencer par Everything I Do Gonna 
Be Funky de Allen Toussaint. Quoiqu’il 
soit agréable d’entendre Doucet reprendre 
des titres tels / Know de Barbara George, 
ou New Orleans de Hoagy Carmichael, ou 
encore Saint Louis Blues de W.C. Handy, 
cela donne une collection si diversifiée que 
les amateurs de cajun pure laine trouve- 
rons possiblement discordant par moment. 


Doucet est parfois seul au violon tandis 
que Todd Duke, guitare, et Mitchell Reed, 
deuxiéme violon, le rejoignent sur d’autres 


plages. Sur cing des pistes du disque on en- 
tend Doucet sur un instrument plus rare, un 
violon plus grave d’un octave. L’accordéon 
apparait seulement dans une piéce et c’est 
Doucet qui le joue. L’album se termine par 
une merveilleuse version bilingue de You 
Gotta Move de Mississippi Fred McDowell 
ot Doucet s’accompagne a la guitare. From 
Now On, quoiqu’un peu inconsistant, est 
un autre album puissant de l’une des plus 
importantes étoiles de la musique cajun. 
— Par Paul-Emile Comeau 


The Skivvies 
The Skivvies (indépendant ) 

Thierry Arsenault (batterie, percussions), 
Stewart Burrows (vocal, guitare acous- 
tique), Jonathan Moorman (violon, voix) et 
Tim Walsh (basse, voix) sont the Skivvies 
et viennent de Montréal. Leur adage est 
«Good Hard Folk is just what you need», et 
ce n’est pas moi qui va les contredire. 

Ils jouent durement, aiment faire la féte et 
s’attendent a ce que leur public fassent de 
méme, ce qui a du bon sens vraiment parce 
qu’ils sont trés bons a ce qu’ils font. Les 
chansons sont toutes des compositions de 
Simpson et Burrows et chantées avec coeur 
et conviction par ce dernier, qui posséde 
une voix rappelant celle de Feargal Sharkey 
du groupe The Undertones, ce qui n’est pas 
peu dire. 

Il n’y a pas que des piéces entrainantes, 
cependant; il y a des moments tendres 
aussi, comme la ballade A Long Time Yet, 
d’une langueur sublime. Peut-étre saviez- 
vous que des skivvies étaient des sous 
vétements masculins. Et bien voila que le 
mot prend un nouvelle signification: Good 
Hard Folk. @ 

— Par Tim Readman 
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Deux autres piéces que vous pouvez jouer en accord de vielle (AEAE). La premiére vient du répertoire du regretté violoneux 


Henry Landry de la Ré 


gion de Chaudiére-Appalaches et la deuxiéme est une composition relativement récente de I'excellent 


joueur de violon Simon Riopel du groupe Ni Sarpe Ni Branche. 


- 


play with the open A tuning (AEAE). The first one is from the late Henry Landry, fiddler from 


the Chaudiére-Appalaches region of Québec. The second tune comes from Simon Riopel. I hope he gets to record it one day 


with his trio "Ni Sarpe Ni Branche". 
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Here are two tunes that you can 


Translated in English, the name of the tunes are: Kitten’s Reel and Waltz of The Stoves. 


eles 


Valse des po 


Simon Riopel 


Pascal Gemme 
http://tradquebec.over-blog.com/ 
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David Ross MacDonald 
makes a case for virtual 
concerts. 


Se jaded musicians might argue 
quite convincingly that the opportuni- 
ties to play for new audiences are going the 
way of the Hummer. 

That may ring true for the touring road 
warrior struggling to meet the rising costs 
of gas and excess luggage gouging per- 
petrated by the airlines but with the rapid 
roll-out of household broadband Internet 
connections, new cyber highways and 
virtual audiences are materializing. 

Most of us are familiar with a myriad 
of music file sharing communities, the 
MP3 purchase and download sites such as 
Rhapsody and iTunes as well as the music, 
video and networking success stories of 
YouTube, MySpace and Facebook. What 
music fans haven’t experienced much of 
yet are online interactive live performances 
streamed direct to your desktop. This feels 
like a natural progression from the passive 
(download) web experience to one with live 
and interactive content, and Video Ranch 
3D is my first experience with this transi- 
tion and technology. 

Video Ranch 3D is the brainchild of Mi- 
chael Nesmith. In keeping with his illustri- 
ous career as the guitarist for The Monkeys, 
his Grammy award-winning solo pursuits 
and the invention of MTV, to name but a 
few successes, he and his team of high-tech 
and business-savvy folks are pioneering a 
virtual world in which you and your cyber 
buddies can hang, watch, listen, cheer and 
chat with one another and your favourite 
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performing artist. It could be likened to 
gigging in the sci-fi virtual world of The 
Matrix, and I will do my best to explain 
how it works. 

Earlier this year I drummed with The 
Waifs while being projected real time onto 
a virtual stage in a cyber outdoor amphi- 
theatre in front of hundreds of real folks 
punting as virtual beings (avatars). This is 
how the gig panned out. 

We Waifs arrived at a big TV-style studio 
south of San Francisco and set up our 
instruments on a massive green-screen 
surface that stretched up behind, under- 
neath and in front of us (the green allows 
the computer graphics techs to cut and 
paste us into the virtual world). TV cameras 
are fixed in place and a large projection 
screen hangs before us onto which we see a 
computer-generated amphitheatre from the 
perspective of the performer looking out 
from the stage. 

Now the avatars (your virtual computer- 
generated likeness) drift, float, spin and pop 
out of nowhere into this digital auditorium 
and excitedly exchange chat with one 
another and us in the form of a ticker-tape 
text scrolling across the bottom the screen 
before us. They can see and hear us on 
their virtual stage, and it is kind of spooky 
as they text to us greetings such as, “Wave 
to me, Dave” and “Hey, Vikki, looking 
good” and we can tell who is saying what 
by matching the messaging user IDs, which 
float above the avatars’ heads. 

Some of these computer-generated music 
fans are even wearing Waifs T-shirts! 

Our audience has logged on from around 
the world and it is now time for us to 
perform at Video Ranch 3D. We finish the 
first song and the scrolling chat text goes 
crazy with “clap, clap, clap” and “yays!” 
while the audio engineer adds to the concert 
ambience with samples of cheering, laugh- 
ter and other atmospherics such as singing 
birds or the rustle of a summery festival 
breeze through the virtual trees. 

As the show continues the avatars float, 
spin and dance before us. There is even a 
radio station there broadcasting live and 
masquerading as a large pink pig ambling 
amongst the crowd with the KPIG call sign 
branded down its flank! 

Surprisingly it doesn’t take long for the 
awkwardness of the situation to blend into 
never before felt curious excitement as we 


realize that these avatars are real folks in 
front of laptops having a blast at our virtual, 
yet real, concert. It became real. The show 
finishes to more applause and even some 
question-and-answer time with our new- 
found cyber fans until we take our bows 
and the show goes offline. 

I tried to explain it, I really did, but you 
will have to go to the Video Ranch 3D 
website and check out a concert for you and 
your avatar self/selves to fully grasp. 

From the perspective of a performing artist, 
this is a very strange way to ply your trade 
as there are no fans in the front row cheering 
you on and the natural energy of a live gig is 
absent. But it did work for us and as the tech- 
nology advances both the artist and fan experi- 
ence will become richer and more natural — or 
more surreal for that matter. 

As has so often been the case with Mi- 
chael Nesmith’s career, his machinations 
fly pretty far ahead of the curve and Video 
Ranch 3D may yet become a bog-standard 
gig format in the not-too-distant future. Pru- 
dent artists should explore this concept to 
get an appreciation and feel for the technol- 
ogy and the potential for a new audience. 

Video Ranch 3D doesn’t replace the live 
show but it has created a curious niche 
in a world of growing digital content and 
demand, and I, for one, was pretty amazed 
by it. Honestly, I can probably only under- 
estimate Video Ranch 3D’s significance 
and potential but conversely I can calculate 
the benefit of a tour that drains no gas tank, 
charges no excess-luggage fees and leaves 
no contrails. 

This does ring true to a troubling extent 
for touring bands as gas prices, airfares 
and excess-luggage charges go through 
the roof. For the first time in 10 years I am 
unhappily shoe-horned into renting crapped 
out drum kits and packing not much more 
than a toothbrush as airlines such as Qantas 
charge more than $40 for every kilo of lug- 
gage over my allowance (we used to tour 
with more than 150 kilograms of excess; 
not any more). 

The sad day has arrived with the excesses 
of baggage allowance now eclipsing the 
excesses of rock’n’roll. 

But for now, the magic happens online 
at Video Ranch 3D with Nesmith and his 
wild-west posse of technologists blazing 
a musical path. It’s weird, strange — and I 
liked it. 
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Tom Wilson & Barney Bentall wailed 
with Special Guest Jon Amor - Oct 23. 
Michael Kaeshammer - Oct 24 > 


In Good Company presents 
God’s Middle Name - Oct 30. . 
**Gwynne Dyer- Nov 2. 
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Compadres - Nov 12 

Baka Beyond - Nov 14 
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NEW FROM BOREALIS 


iN cS ack. is the brilliant 4 
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